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MENELAUS. 


Was it a dream from out the ivory gate, 

The same sad dream that ever, night and day, 
Mocks me with fond delusion, and hot shame 
Mantles upon my forehead, that the man 
That is in me in battle, should give place 

To thoughts of her, —I have not named her 


name 
Through all these weary years,—it was no 
dream ! 
She stood on yonder turret, veiled in white ; 
The elders round, and Priam’s aged self, 
Greeted her steps with no unloving looks, 
Yet, sure, a reverend wisdom such as his, 
Gazing upon the ruin of his land, 
Should shrink with loathing, — can it be, that 
force, 
Brute force of brigands, that day-———_ Let me 
think ! 
Think, what else is it that I do but think — 
Think, think, till thought devours me, — let it 
be! 


And yet, methought, some look of wistfulness, 

Some far-off dream of sadness in her eyes, 

That seemed, if I had beckoned Now, 
may earth 

Yawn wide for me, and Zeus’s thunderbolt 

Hurl me to utter Hades, ere such deed 

Shame me before the princes! Oh, I know— 

How can I fail to know— their thoughts of 
scorn, 

Old Nestor, with his tales of bygone wars, 

And wisdom earned by thrice the age of men ; 

Wolf Ajax, harder than his bull’s-hide shield, 

Eager to lap his daily dole of blood ; 

Achilles, ever brooding o’er his doom ; 

Yea, he, their noblest, he who pledged this 
host 

To me and to my quarrel, king of men, 

My own true brother, mingles with his love 

Some look of pity, some sad thought of those 

Whose bones lie hidden in this dust of Troy. 

And well it were that I were laid with them, 

Or in some midway depth, with sand and slime 

O’erheaped, that none might know my grave, 
and say, 

“This mound is his, who wrought great woe 
to Greece,” 

And curse the day my mother bare a son. 

Yet have I never sought my private wealth, 

Ransom of men, and arms, and captive maids, 

Nor in the princes’ council claimed my. place, 

To order the array, or fence the ships, 

Chide or encourage; but have ate my heart 

In silence, caring for one only thing, 

If Zeus, who guards the homes and hearths of 
men, 

May give me in the field to front my foe 

Who did the wrong, that men of after-time 

May fear the like. But never, face to face, 

In equal hazard of the spear and sword, 

Has caitiff Alexander dared to meet 

The man he wronged so foully. Yea, this 
morn, 

I saw him in the vaward of their lines, 

Flaunting the godlike beauty of his limbs, 

And all the passion leapt in me that leaps 
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Within the lion’s heart, what time he sees 
The slayer of his mate, and recks not darts, 
Nor circling bay of hounds, nor flaming brands, 
So he may reach and rend; so sprang I forth. 
And he,—heran! Can she have sunk so low, 
To love a coward? Could I think her will 
Was privy to the deed But no! some 
charm 
Of Aphrodite, bane of gods and men, 
Some cursed philtre poisoned all her blood, 
And stained the whiteness of her soul, till faith 
Was fouled to faithlessness! O me! the 
shame, 
The misery, when the gods make sport with 
men, 
Working their wanton pleasure ! 
Stay, I hear 
An unfamiliar voice, that sounds my name: 
“ Paris, this day, for Helen and her wealth, 
Will fight in single battle to the death 
With Menelaus, that the war may cease, 
And Greek and Trojan be at one again.” 
O Zeus! it may be,—must be! Yes, —that 
look ! 
She saw his shame this morning, —hers the 
thought, — 
She gives him to my sword! Now, all the 
gods 
Be thanked, and thou, most great, most glori- 
ous, 
———— this arm to strike one downright 
ow, 
And free her from the spell! 
men, — 
Give me my armor, — bid my brother come, — 
Prepare the victim, — haste Talthybius here,— 
I will have Priam’s oath,—no false boy’s 
word, — 
Will she be there to see? O heart within, 
Burst not with beating, till this day be done, 
And Greece shall smile forgiveness of the past, 
And she—that look!—she shall be mine 
again ! 
Spectator. 


Armor, my 


O. OGLE, 


ON THE OCTOBER SNOWSTORM OF 1880. 


THE leaves have not yet gone; then why do 
ye come, 

O white flakes falling from a dusky cloud ? 

But yesterday my garden-plot was proud 

With uncut sheaves of ripe chrysanthemum. 

Some trees the winds have stripped ; but look 
on some, 

*’Neath double load of snow and foliage bowed, 

Unnatural Winter fashioning a shroud 

For Autumn’s burial ere its pulse be numb, 

Yet Nature plays not an inhuman part : 

In her, our own vicissitudes we trace. 

Do we not cling to our accustomed place, 

Though journeying Death have beckoned us 
to start? 

And faded smiles oft linger in the face, 

While grief’s first flakes fall silent on the 

~heart ! 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

TEN YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS.* 

LITTLE more than ten years have 
elapsed since the edifice of Italian unity, 
at once a piecemeal and a rapid perform- 
ance, was crowned by the meeting of the 
Italian Parliament in its present domicile 
on Monte Citorio. Even while yet linger- 
ing at Turin, the representatives of those 
provinces of the peninsula that recognized 
the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel had by a 
unanimous vote styled themselves the 
Parliament of Italy; but the title scarcely 
corresponded with the fact while Venetia 
still cowered under the Hapsburg eagle, 
and pontifical territory still intervened 
between Tuscany on the one side and the 
two Sicilies on the other. The sharp 
sword of Sadowa remedied the blundering 
stroke of Custozza; and the autumn of 
1866 saw the Italian legislature enlarged 
in numbers and improved in authority by 
deputies from Venetia. Its transfer from 
Turin to Florence, however, scarcely 
added to its lustre; for in spite of the 
vast sums lavished upon the fair city on 
the Arno in the hope of rendering it in 
fact as well as in name the capital of 
Italy, the Italians themselves persisted in 
regarding it as merely an ¢fafe or halting- 
place, from which, in the ripeness of time, 
the last stage of Italian unity was to start, 
finishing its journey at Rome. 

There never was such another run of 
luck in the history of the world, as at- 
tended the aspirations of the Italian peo- 
ple from the spring of 1859 to the autumn 
of 1871. Let due allowance be made for 
Italian patriotism, Italian tact, and Italian 
courage ; for the statesmanship of Cavour, 
for the conspiring intellect of Mazzini, the 
untiring tentatives of Garibaldi, and the 
loyal steadfastness of Victor Emmanuel. 
Still, their combined efforts to liberate 
Italy from Bardonecchia to Manfredonia 
would have been vain, had not the stars 
in their courses, and European potentates 


* 1. Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 15881. 
Roma. (Issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce. ) 
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in their rivalries, fought for the idea dimly 
divined by Dante, suffered for by Ugo 
Foscolo, and almost despaired of by Man- 
zoni and Massimo d’Azeglio. No doubt 
it was an Italian hand that flung the nefa- 
rious bombs which reminded Napoleon 
III. of his youthful pledges to the Car- 
bonari. But the personal fears of the 
French emperor would not have sufficed 
to make him salute Baron Hiibner on 
New Year’s Day, 1859, with such unfes- 
tive brusqueness, had there not been felt 
in the imperial councils a necessity for 
demonstrating afresh that the ruler of 
France was the nephew of his uncle. 
Without the blood shed at Solferino and 
Magenta, Italy might still have been a 
bundle of heterogeneous and antagonistic 
duchies. The preliminaries of Villafran- 
ca, and the chilling pause that followed 
their ratification at Zurich, seemed a poor 
and inadequate result for so much slaugh- 
ter, and singularly out of proportion with 
the high-sounding, if ambiguous mani- 
festo, announcing that Italy should be 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic. Then 
it was that whatever the Italians have 
done for themselves, they did, and did 
with consummate dexterity. By a series 
of rapid and imposing plébiscites, they 
tore the treaty of Zurich to tatters; and 
Tuscany, Emilia, and the Marches, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of Lombardy, clus- 
tered round the cross of Savoy. The 
audacity of Garibaldi and the ineptitude 
of the Neapolitan Bourbons rendered the 
emancipation of the two Sicilies a facile 
if in some respects a brilliant exploit; and 
when Cavour closed his eyes in death, 
only Venetia and a remnant of the tem- 
poral dominion of the Papacy remained 
to be admitted to the Italian family. 
Perhaps it was the very precipitation 
with which the patriotic idea of the Ital- 
ians was put into execution, that caused 
its fulfilment to be attended with military 
disasters, not to say with military dis- 
grace. It is an Italian* who confesses 
that, since the battle of Legnano in the 
twelfth century, whenever the Italians 
have fought single-handed, and in the 


* Mr. Gallenga, in his work, called “Italy Re- 
visited, published in 1875. 
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guise of a nation, from Cortenova to Cus- 
tozza, their military annals register noth- 
ing but defeats. When fighting on land 
against the Turks, Venice employed Sla- 
vonians, and Florence entrusted her mil- 
itary fortunes to foreign mercenaries. 
The Piedmontese army, as every one who 
fought side by side with it in the Crimea 
has testified, was as valorous as it was 
efficient ; and the battle of Tchernaia, or, 
as the Italians write it, Cernaza, gives the 
name to one of the new Roman streets 
that debouch on the Baths of Diocletian. 
But the organizing element in the gallant 
little army of Piedmont was Savoyard ; 
and its character was diluted and lost 
when it became necessary to have an Ital- 
ian army as well as an Italian parliament 
and an Italian code. The spirit of the 
people in 1866, when the 22 Galantuomo 
led his imposing forces to join issue with 
the Austrian on the field contested by his 
father seventeen years previously, was all 
that could be desired. But the second 
Custozza was as disastrous at the first, 
and, in a military sense, far more dis- 
creditable; and the chagrin with which 
the news of the defeat of the Italian army 
by a force numerically inferior was re- 
ceived throughout Italy, was in a few 
days more than doubled by the tidings of 
the naval catastrophe of Lissa. 

Yet the result of this mismanagement 
in the field and on the sea was the libera- 
tion of Venetia; and now the pope alone 
maintained his ground against the ad- 
vancing tide of the “ Piedmontese.” Gari- 
baldi made a memorable but futile effort 
at Mentana to dethrone the pope-king; 
and the watchword “ Rome or death!” 
was silenced for the moment by the “ mi- 
raculous chassepots ” of De Failly. But 
once again fortune conspired to do for the 
Italians what their restless intrepidity had 
failed to accomplish. Another nationality 
had come into existence, and was craving 
for the fruition of its dreams. French 
vanity finding itself “asphyxiated” by 
the aggrandizement of Prussia and the 
vicinity of the North German Confedera- 
tion, flung down the challenge that was 
answered at Sedan. The necessity of 
defending Paris caused the French garri- 
son in the Papal States to be hurriedly 
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summoned home; and, almost without a 
blow, the cross of Savoy and the Italian 
tricolor were planted upon the Capitol. 
‘Ci siamo, e ci resteremo,” “ Here we 
are, and here we shall remain,” said Vic 
tor Emmanuel in his laconic fashion ; and 
his words have proved no idle boast. 
“Roma capitale ” was for years chalked 
up on every wall and hoarding in the pe- 
ninsula; and, in spite of the serious mate- 
rial inconveniences Rome presents in the 
character of a metropolis, not a voice has 
since been lifted among patriotic Italians 
to contest its claims or to suggest that 
the capital should be transferred else- 
where. 

This rapid survey of the events of what 
may be called the first decade of new 
Italy brings us to the commencement of 
the second decade, or the period between 
the close of 1871 and the present time, 
whose main features and general progress 
we now propose to examine. The Ital- 
ians have for ten years enjoyed complete 
territorial and legislative unity. What 
have they done with it? Have they turned 
it to good or to bad account? Has Italy 
been a useful or a mischievous element 
in European politics? Is the. domestic 
record of Italy a happy and an honorable 
one? Is the country increasing in wealth 
and material prosperity? Do its people 
exhibit; signs of steady, safe, and satis- 
factory progress, in education, literature, 
the fine arts, manners, and morals? These 
are interesting questions; and we will 
endeavor to give them a dispassionate 
answer. 

It would seem to be part of the dispen- 
sation under which we live, that, even to 
the attainment of the most meritorious 
and salutary ends, means of questionable 
character, and methods of doubtful integ- 
rity, should almost invariably contribute. 
There are perhaps no episodes in history 
more thoroughly satisfactory in their re- 
sults to those whom they still continue to 
affect, than the English Reformation, the 
French Revolution, and the unification of 
Italy. Yet the impartial annalist can 


scarcely record the details of those mo- 
mentous occurrences, without having fre- 
quently to acknowledge the ambi uous 
nature.of the machinery, and the unscru- 
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pulous character of the men, whereby 
they were promoted. In estimating the 
agencies by which Italy was delivered 
from alien rulers and domestic oppress- 
ors, we must perforce allow that both the 
men and the methods were revolutionary. 
Cavour laughed at truth, and Garibaldi 
mocked at law. Duplicity and bucca- 
neering were the two main instruments 
by which the Italians attained their hon- 
est and legitimate ends. Cynics, and 
perhaps politicians, will console them- 
selves with the dictum, “ Qui veut la fin, 
veut les moyens;” and the moralist who 
elects to preach a homily on the diplo- 
matic double-dealing and the daring dis- 
regard of public law, by which Pius IX. 
was reduced to “a palacé and a garden,” 
and Francis II. was sent to swell the 
ranks of “les rois en exil,” has unques- 
tionably an admirable theme, but will 
probably secure only a limited audience. 
Revolutions are not made with rose- 
water; and if the aphorism that the end 
justifies the means be exclusively the 
tenet of the followers of Loyola, the 
world at large, the English nation not 
excluded, is more of a Jesuit than has 
been generally supposed. But it wraps 
fits theories in more skilful phraseology 
than the Spanish casuists; and, borrow- 
ing the legal intellect for an accomplice, 
it shrugs its shoulders, and observes with 
perfect self-satisfaction, “ Fieri non debu- 
it; factum valet.” 

It is easier, however, as Goethe has 
observed, to raise the devil than to lay 
him; and the revolutionary agencies, with 
which Cavour and his successors did not 
disdain to co-operate for the achievement 
of their purpose, have not been willing to 
retire into private life at the bidding of 
those to whom they had become an incon- 
venience and an embarrassment. Ten 
years of complicity on the part of the 
executive with those restless and irregu- 
lar members of society who concealed 
their ulterior designs by calling them- 
selves Garibaldians, have compelled the 
government to deal tenderly with men 
who, in ordinary times and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have been 
committed to a fortress or sent to the gal- 
leys ; and the acceptance by the late king 
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of Italy of a third of his kingdom from 
the hands of a Condottiere has hitherto 
rendered it impossible for his son to deal 
with insubordinate or conspiring Red- 
shirts according to the laws of the realm. 
There can be no doubt that, though Sig- 
nor Depretis, Signor Cairoli, and their 
colleagues may inwardly have sympa- 
thized with the aspirations of the conspir- 
ators whose motto is “ Italia Irredenta,” 
they at the same time deplored the move- 
ment, seeing that it is calculated to em- 
barrass them abroad, and to weaken them 
at home. Yet no explicit and unambig- 
uous condemnation of the Italia Irredenta 
party has ever proceeded from a respon- 
sible Italian statesman. He dreads to 
injure himself by doing so; nor can he 
afford to seem to denounce a party in the 
State, to whose untiring enterprises in 
the past Italy as she is undoubtedly owes 
so much. Like Faust, Italy has regained 
her youth, but she must keep her bargain 
with the revolutionary demon to whom 
she owes her rejuvenescence. 

The death of Garibaldi has in some de- 
gree liberated the Italian government 
from the fetters it had forged for itself in 
profiting by his adventurous spirit. His 
sons are naturally attempting to inherit 
his mantle; but it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that, in a democratic society, the 
most arbitrary of all forms of bequest will 
be recognized. Fortunately, there is 
nothing in these young men to make them 
formidable. Their abilities are not strik- 
ing, and their character is discredited. It 
was to pay their debts that Garibaldi at 
length reluctantly accepted a pension from 
the nation. The personal disinterested- 
ness of Garibaldi has not been bequeathed 
to his children, and it was the popularity 
with which his disinterestedness invested 
him that made him a standing menace 
alike to the internal tranquillity of Italy, 
and to the stability of her foreign ‘rela- 
tions. Now and again, no doubt, the rev- 
olutionary temper still insists on mani- 
festing itself in a flagrant manner, as on 
the occasion of the transfer of the re- 
mains of Pius IX. from St. Peter’s to 
“San Lorenzo fuori le mura,” and in the 
Orsini bombs intended to salute the visit 
of the emperor of Austria-Hungary to 
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Trieste. But there is a perceptible subsi- 
dence of the temper of political insubordi- 
nation, and perhaps the very indulgence 
the government displays to political 
offences is a proof of its consciousness 
that it has no longer to deal with a seri- 
ous adversary. A little while ago, Signor 
Alberto Mario, the editor and proprietor 
of La Lega, was condemned to a term of 
imprisonment for insulting the king and 
the pope. He is still at large, and edit- 
ing his violent republican paper. Not un- 
naturally wishing to make arrangements 
for an editorial substitute during his in- 
carceration, he paid a visit to the questor, 
and asked when his term of imprisonment 
would commence. He could obtain no 
satisfactory reply. Still receiving no in- 
timation upon the subject, and perhaps 
beginning to be anxious for the honors of 
cheap martyrdom, Signor Mario repeated 
his visit and his question. ‘ Addsa pa- 
zienza,” said the questor ; “do be patient. 
We will send for you when we want you.” 

It would be well if these irregularities 
in the domestic policy of Italy had not 
occasionally exhibited themselves in the 
direction of her foreign policy; for they 
have exposed the crown to a series of re- 
buffs from foreign courts, hardly distin- 
guishable from positive slights. If there 
has been anything steadfast in Italian 
diplomacy during the last ten years, it has 
been the zealous attempt made to obtain 
for Italy admission to the good graces of 
Germany and Austria. Yet though the 
king of Italy has paid a ceremonial visit 
alike to Berlin and to Vienna, neither the 
emperor of Germany nor Francis Joseph 
II. has found his way to Rome. It will, 
perhaps, be said, that consideration for 
the susceptibilities of the Papacy has 
prevented the performance of this obvi- 
ous obligation of courtesy on the part of 
the emperor of Austria. But nosuch ex- 
cuse can be pleaded in the case of the 
powerful monarch who is still at spiritual 
war with the Vatican; and it is quite cer- 
tain that both of these monarchs would 
give little heed to the feelings of Leo 
XIII. if they were really anxious to con- 
vince Italy of their friendship, and to de- 
monstrate the value they set upon hers. 
But the truth is, Italy is not trusted. Her 
foreign policy has been so nakedly and 
clumsily self-seeking, has been so com- 
pletely a fourdboire policy, that foreign 
Cabinets not unnaturally feel Italy can 
be bought over to their side at the last 
moment, if only the bribe offered be sub- 
stantial enough. Moreover, the tolera- 
tion which the Italian government has 
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extended to the featherheaded agitators 
who claim Trieste as well as the Tren- 
tino, has necessarily caused the power 
that has not the smallest intention to sur- 
render either, to be upon its guard 
against its covetous neighbor. On the 
occasion of his recent visit to Trieste, the 
emperor of Austria declared in the most 
significant manner, that the great Adriatic 
port would never be separated from the 
crown of the Hapsburgs. The intimation 
was in reality addressed to the govern- 
ment and people of Italy. 

Thus neither special wisdom nor 
marked success can be attributed to Ital- 
ian diplomacy during the last few years. 
No doubt something of the failure, and 
something of the folly it has exhibited, 
must be ascribed to the fact, that it 
pleases Italy to pose as a great power, 
without carrying guns of a calibre com- 
mensurate with such a pretension. The 
fable of the frog and the bull, or that of 
the brass and the earthenware pot that 
went to the well together, would be em- 
blematic of the position of Italy in the 
European concert. At the Congress of 
Berlin, Italy was a fifth wheel to the 
coach; if indeed we should not rather 
say that she was the fly on the wheel. 
Her representative at the Congress, 
Count Corti, strongly advised his supe- 
riors at home to be both modest and mod- 
erate, as befitted the attitude of a State 
having to deal ostensibly on equal terms 
with powers to which she is in reality un- 
equal. But the acquisition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria, of Cyprus by 
England, and of the implied right to es- 
tablish a protectorate in Tunis by France, 
were followed by an explosion of wrath 
and disappointment of public opinion in 
Italy, and by a fidgetiness in her Foreign 
Office singularly at variance with the tra- 
ditions of diplomacy. Was Italy alone to 
have nothing? It certainly was irritating 
to the Italians to feel that their policy had 
been, as we have said, essentially and be- 
fore all things, a fourboire policy, and 
that they were to be the only members of 
the party left thirsting. Nor did this rude 
disappointment serve to make them wiser 
and more cautious. When France at 
length proceeded to exercise the powers 
indirectly conferred upon it at Berlin of 
reducing the bey of Tunis to a condition 
of dependency, the Italians were simple 
enough, because Mr. Gladstone and Earl 
Granville indulged in some fine moral 
sentiments, to imagine that England 


would second Italy in protesting against, 
and even in preventing, the bombardment 
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of Sfax and the occupation of Tunis. 
Any one who conferred with Italian states- 
men at that period must have come to the 
conclusion that the love entertained by 
Italy for Eng!and was boundless, and her 
confidence in our policy implicit and un- 
reserved. It has since been our misfor- 
tune to have forfeited this profound affec- 
tion. Not only did the fine sentiments of 
our prime minister concerning the wick- 
edness of invading Tunis halt at the 
strictly academica] stage, but England, 
under his direction, has invaded Egypt, 
and has shown itself as little careful of 
Italian susceptibilities on the Nile as 
France had been of Italian susceptibili- 
ties on the African seaboard. Accord- 
ingly, the vials of Italian wrath were di- 
verted from France to ourselves; and 
until Sir Garnet Wolseley by the victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir rendered persistence in 
such a course injudicious as well as ridic- 
ulous, England was covered with abuse 
and assailed with detraction from one end 
of the Italian peninsula to the other. 
Selfishness is doubtless the highest law 
of nations; but it should be an enlight- 
ened selfishness. Self-interest should be 
pursued with dignity, and maintained with 
decency. The foreign policy of Italy has 
been at one and the same time cynical and 
naif; unblushingly selfish, and unprece- 
dentedly stupid. We confess we gave the 
Italians credit for better taste and better 
judgment. 

Upon one point the Italian people de- 
serve all the eulogies that could be passed 
upon them. We have said it is their am- 
bition that Italy should rank among the 
six great European powers; and how- 
ever much Italy may in substance fall 
below her nominal political status, it can- 
not be denied that material sacrifices of 
an unparalleled kind have been made by 
her citizens, and are still being made by 
them, in order that their aspiration may 
be attained. There has been a reduction 
in the expenditure of the ministries of 
war and marine; but, in so far as the 
reduction has been real, it does not repre- 
sent any diminution of the fighting capac- 
ity of Italy, or any flagging in the popular 
wish that the Italian army and the Italian 
navy should be strong and efficient. A 
chronic struggle is carried on between 
the minister of finance and the minister 
of war, and has led to more than one 
resignation. Since 1879, the military and 
naval expenditure has been more or less 
Stationary ; and for that year, the last for 
which figures have as yet been definitely 
ascertained, it amounted to 9,262,000/,, out 
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of a total State expenditure of 52,159,000/. 
It has been as high as 11,000,000/., even 
when the revenue was_ considerably 
smaller than it is now. The reduction 
has been obtained by keeping fewer men 
with the colors. At present these num- 
ber only about 170,000; but 977,629 men 
have been passed through the ranks, and 
to these have to be added, in case of need, 
564,300 of the territorial militia; making a 
grand total of 1,544,665 men available as 
food for powder. Any one who has seen 
the king of Italy ride up the Via Nazio- 
nale on his birthday, surrounded by a 
splendid staff, and followed by some fif- 
teen thousand troops of all branches of 
the service, or has been present at one of 
the reviews held periodically in the mead- 
ows that lie between the Tiber and Monte 
Mario, can hardly fail to have been struck 
with the excellent physique and the sol- 
dierly bearing of the rank and file. But 
these constitute the garrison of Rome, 
and are not a fair sample of the Italian 
army, any more than the garrison of Paris 
in the days of the Second Empire accu- 
rately exemplified the forces with which 
Napoleon III. rushed to his destruction 
at Sedan. Though the minimum stand- 
ard for recruits is only five feet one inch, 
the average height of the Italian army is 
five feet five inches. But while native 
thews are not wanting, the necessity of 
economizing in every branch of the ser- 
vice causes parsimony in the feeding of 
Italy’s*fighting stuff to be exercised ina 
manner that has not escaped challenge. 
Many of the soldiers have a rickety and 
half-starved appearance ; and persons who 
ought to know assure us that, though drill 
is twice as severe as it used to be, diet is 
precisely what it was before so much 
harder work was imposed on the raw re- 
cruit. The Italian soldier has allotted to 
him only half as much meat as is served 
out to the English soldier, and his rations 
are smaller even than those allowed in 
the French army. He has to find his 
own wine; and there is reason to believe 
that his bread is soaked oftener in hot 
water than in broth, polenta, or cooked 
vegetables. At the manceuvres held at 
Perugia in the course of this autumn, it 
was observed that numbers of the sol- 
diers fell out of the ranks from the effects 
of sunstroke, though the summer in Italy 
during the present year has been one of 
unusual mildness. 

Whilst the new Italian kingdom thus in- 
dulges in “bloated armaments ” on land, 
which it is impossible should be made 
thoroughly efficient for the amount that 
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is expended on them, the mania far figu- 
ra, as the Italians say, a passion for cut- 
ting a handsome figure in this world, 
leads them to be equally extravagant, in 
proportion to their means, in the construc- 
tion of their navy. The famous ironclad, 
the “ Duilio,” cost 720,480/, indepen- 
dently of her armament; and she is onl 

one of three floating sea-monsters, whic 

carry guns twenty-five per cent. heavier 
than any even this country can boast. 
Then there are a host of smaller, but still 
costly vessels, like the “ Principe Ama- 
deo,” the “ Roma” and the “ Venezia.” 
Apparently, the Italians aspire to trans- 
form two of their loveliest spots, Castel- 
lamare and Spezia, into naval arsenals; 
whilst at Genoa ship-building for com- 
mercial purposes is at a standstill, and at 
Venice it has practically died out. At 
the same time the minister of war has 
long been asking for 20,000,000/. to ex- 
pend on land fortifications, without which 
it is declared that Turin and Rome are 
alike open to the invader. No doubt the 
Italian frontier is an unsatisfactory one. 
The southern slopes of the Alps in the 
Ticino and the Grison district, down to 
the Lakes Maggiore and Lugano, forma 
part of the Swiss confederation; and 
Austria thrusts her territory of South 
Tyrol like a wedge between Lombardy 
and Venetia, right away to the north of 
the Lago di Garda, and to the opening of 
the valley of the Adige. Any one who 
has studied this question attentively, is 
aware that the direction of the forts, 
which were once the defences of Austria 
against Italy, would have to be altered, 
and in a great measure reversed, before 
they could be used against an invading 
enemy from the north. This is equally 
true of the famous Quadrilateral, more 
especially of the fortresses of Peschiera 
and Verona. With Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, however, Italy may hope to remain 
at peace; at least, if she were to quarrel 
with them, it would be through her own 
fault. But if there be a war that would 
be popular in France, it would be a war 
against Italy, which has committed the 
unpardonable offence, in the eyes of 
Frenchmen, of forgetting gratitude to her 
elder brother to the extent of claiming to 
be his equal; and Italy could be invaded 
by the French through several passes of 
the Maritime, Cottian, Graian, and Pen- 
nine Alps. The loss of Savoy and Nice 
has opened Piedmont to the French in- 
vader. It would be hardly possible to 
stop him in the mountains; and if central 
and southern Italy was to be saved, it 





could be only by stout defence and hard 
fighting on the Sesia, the Ticino, the 
Adda, the Mincio, and the Po. 

Under such circumstances, it would 
seem to be the part of discretion for Italy 
to study to remain on excellent terms 
with one and all of her neighbors, and 
certainly never to provoke or irritate 
them; and in the speech addressed by 
the Italian prime minister on the 8th of 
this month to his constituents at Stra- 
della, which carries all the more weight 
for being delivered on the eve of a gen- 
eral election, perhaps the most prominent 
features were protests on behalf of peace, 
and promises of military economy. Sin- 
gle-handed, Italy would still be no match 
on land for either Austria or France; and 
she possesses a most inconveniently large 
extent of seaboard, that only makes her 
more vulnerable to an enterprising ene- 
my. Englishmen have lost nothing of 
their sympathy with Italy, despite the 
recent hostility displayed a the Italians 
towards this country. They wish for ita 
distinguished and prosperous future; but 
it is precisely because such is their feel- 
ing, that they see with regret the Italians 
wasting their resources in vainly striving 
to be as powerful as Germany on land, 
and as commanding as England on sea. 
Most of all, they lament the spiteful and 
petulant spirit the Italians have recently 
exhibited against powers with whom they 
feel unable to compete. The Italians 
would do well to remember the advice of 
a woman of the world to some young fel- 
lows who were starting in life with abun- 
dance of capacity and fire, but with some 
want of consideration for others, ‘“ Soy- 
ez aimables.” The Italians would do 
well to show a little more amiability, if 
only for the sake of getting it returned. 
They may yet need it. 

The astonishment with which we must 
needs contemplate the levity Italian 
statesmen display in imposing such a 
heavy and gratuitous load upon their 
countrymen, and the admiration it is im- 
possible not to feel for the patience with 
which this burden is borne, are greatly 
increased when we consider the limited 
national wealth that has to contribute the 
national budget. Nor can any due esti- 
mate be made of the sacrifices demanded 
from the Italians as the price of their 
national unity and national greatness, un- 
less account be taken likewise of their 
communal burdens. These in Italy are 
enormous. In the year 1879, the local 
taxes of England amounted to 29,000,000/. 
In Italy they approximated to the same 
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If we assume the imperial and 


figure. 
the municipal taxation of Italy in that 
year to have amounted together to 73,000,- 
ooo/., which it unquestionably did, the 
Italian people are taxed at the rate of 2/. 


11s. per head. In this country taxation 
per head is at the rate of 2/. 18s. But 
then we have to take into account the dif- 
ferent dimensions of the national incomes 
from which the two sums respectively are 
obtained. Professor Leone Levi puts the 
annual income of the United Kingdom at 
athousand millions; and computing im- 
perial and local taxation in round numbers 
at 100,000,000/., which is pretty near the 
mark, the State and the local authorities 
between them get on an average ten per 
cent. of our whole incomes. Any one can 
judge for himself if taxation is anything 
like as heavy as that in this country; and 
we entertain no doubt that Professor 
Leone Levi, painstaking and able as he 
is, has considerably under-estimated the 
total income of these realms. But we 
suspect he is not far wrong in saying that 
the income of the Italian people cannot 
exceed, even if it reaches, 200,000,000/. ; 
and in that case their taxation is a certain 
thirty-five per cent. against our doubtful 
ten per cent. Should it appear incredible 
that a community should be paying thirty- 
five per cent. in taxation, we can only say 
that Italian landowners themselves have 
memerialized the government in the fol- 
lowing words : — 


‘Phe average taxation on land throughout 
Italy amounts to 30 per cent. on the returns 
actually got from the property. In some prov- 
inces, in Lombardy for instance, it rises to 40 
or even 45 per cent., and in parts of Cremona 
to as much as 6o per cent., without counting 
mortgages or costs of registration, which have 
to be paid when the property changes hands, 


These figures are quoted by Mr. Beau- 
clerc, in one of his admirable reports to 
the Foreign Office on the condition of 
Italy ; and though he adds in a note that 
this high scale of taxation is based upon 
a very old valuation of land, and that the 
price of land has increased considerably 
in many places, yet even if we were to 
suppose it has increased in value by one- 
fourth, which would be an exaggerated 
estimate, it would still leave a state of 
fiscal oppression unparalleled in any civil- 
ized community. Another way of testing 
the accuracy of the computation, that the 
people pay thirty-five per cent. of their 
income to the State or the communes, is 
to remember that in Italy the income-tax 
alone is between thirteen and fourteen 
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per cent. Moreover, it touches the small- 
est incomes. Let us suppose an Italian 
is entitled to too/., and only roo/. per an- 
num, from the public funds; 13/. 4s. is 
deducted for income-tax. If his too/. pro- 
ceeds from the profits of trade, he has to 
pay 9/4. 15s. If it comes in the form of 
salary, he is mulcted of 8/. 5s. A profes- 
sional man in London making 300/. a year, 
had, till Mr. Gladstone clapped on three- 
pence more to pay for his Egyptian war, 
to pay only 1/7. 16s. 8d. A professional 
man in Rome earning the same income, 
has to hand over 24/. 15s. 

We are therefore fully prepared to be- 
lieve, both on the faith of trustworthy 
statistics and from experience of our own 
upon the spot, that the taxes of Italy 
amount to thirty-five per cent. of its in- 
come. The teachings of political econ- 
omy would be worthless, and the laws of 
human nature have no fixity, if fiscal bur- 
dens of so heavy an incidence did not 
discourage alike the rapid accumulation 
and the vigorous employment of capital. 
In this country, as in France, the wealth 
of the community is being hourly added 
to by extensive and prosperous manufac- 
tures; and there are so many fixed in- 
comes and so many well-to-do people to 
tax, that the hand of the chancellor of the 
exchequer is but little felt by individuals 
in the community. But in Italy the main 
wealth of the country is agricultural; and 
man has never succeeded in devising, 
and probably never will devise, a method 
of extracting from nature more than a 
modest and steady competency for his 
capital and his enterprise. Agricultural 
wealth never proceeds by “leaps and 
bounds ;” and in Italy agriculture is the 
milch cow, alike for the community and 
the taxpayer. In Italy, which has nowa 
population of twenty-eight million souls, 
only three hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand persons are employed in the greater 
industries, and of these not a third are 
male adults. Moreover, many of these 
industries are carried on in a small and 
therefore a costly manner, with insufficient 
capital, insufficient machinery, and insuf- 
ficient knowledge. Yet progress has been 
made, as the returns of the export and 
import trade of the new kingdom show. 
In 1862 the total imports and exports 
were, in round numbers, 62,000,000/. 
They have now risen to over 100,000,000/. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, 
in the interval, Venetia and the Papal 
States have been added to the account; 
and 1862 represents, moreover, a period 
when industry was naturally slack by rea- 
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son of the prevailing political excitement. 
Our own trade with Italy gives anything 
but a satisfactory record. It was rather 
less in 1880 than it was in 1870. In the 
former year, it was represented by 1o,- 
137,000/. In the latter it had sunk to 
9,718,000/., though about halfway through 
the decade, or in 1875, it had reached 
12,803,000/., the highest figure yet at- 
tained. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
feature that can be quoted of Italian prog- 
ress is the great increase of the sums 
deposited in savings banks. They now 
reach 34,000,000/., a considerable advance 
during the period we are considering. Of 
the equilibrium at last attained between 
expenditure and revenue, of the approach- 
ing abolition of the paper currency, and 
of the steady and remarkable rise in the 
public funds, despite the heavy taxation 
to which, as we have said, they are ex- 
posed, the Italians have much reason to 
be proud. In 1872, the highest point 
these reached was 69}. During the pres- 
ent year they have touched 90. No more 
conclusive proof could be adduced that, 
though the increase of wealth in Italy 
may not be so great as its best friends 
would desire to see, eppur si muove, and 
the world entertains sufficient confidence 
in the resolve of the Italian people, no 
matter what their poverty or what their 
imposts, to meet their obligations and 
maintain a reputation for financial integ- 
rity. It is, moreover, an encouraging 
symptom, that the export of coal and cot- 
ton yarn and twist from this country to 
Italy is steadily on the increase; a fact 
incompatible with either retrogression or 
stagnation in Italian manufacturing indus- 
try. Railways are being steadily made, 
and Italy now possesses between five and 
six thousand miles of what the Italians 
call iron roads. But no one can travel in 
Italy without observing that many of the 
railways are badly constructed and imper- 
fectly kept in repair. Cavour was in a 
hurry to “ make Italy;” so he asked no 
questions about money when a plébiscite 
was to be held or a province to be an- 
nexed. In the same way, Italy was in a 
hurry to have railroads ; and provided she 
got them, she troubled herself little about 
engineers’ estimates and _ contractors’ 
work. She is now paying the penalty of 
her patriotic precipitation. There are 
some splendid stations in Italy, as at 
Turin and Milan. But most of the in- 
termediate halting-places show, in their 
buildings, a lamentable want even of paint 
and whitewash, and give the notion that 
the company —in many instances the 





State — to which they belong is sadly out 
at elbows. 

Still, with all the drawbacks that neces- 
sarily attend a community oppressed with 
taxation, and in too great a hurry to oc- 
cupy a position for which its natural 
resources scarcely adapt it, all that is 
wanted to enable Italy to secure for her- 
self that material progress without which, 
in these days, no State can be lastingly 
strong and exercise continuous authority, 
is a combination of energy and enter- 
prise. As Lord Beaconsfield said in the 
House of Lords, when speaking of a 
strategic frontier for Turkey against Rus- 
sia on the Balkans, that the only sure de- 
fence of nations is “the vital spirit of 
man,” so the vital spirit of man is the 
only resource by the help of which Italy 
can overcome her commercial sluggish- 
ness. If the example of Turin were fol- 
lowed by the whole country, the question 
would soon be solved. In 1865, when 
Turin was deprived of its dignity and 
position as the capital city, great depres- 
sion fell upon the brave sub-Alpine race, 
and its population sank from two hun- 
dred and twenty to two hundred thou- 
sand. Its population in 1880 had risen 
to 236,658 souls, and, as Mr. Colnaghi 
tells us in his excellent consular report 
for that year, the old headquarters of the 
court, the government, and the army, by 
all of which it has been abandoned, has 
since been converted into a flourishing 
industrial centre. During the last ten 
years nearly fifteen hundred new houses 
have been built in Turin; half a million 
of money having been spent in building 
in the two years 1877 and 1878 alone. 
“ The streets,” says Mr. Colnaghi, “are 
furrowed with lines of steam and horse 
tramways, which meet in the centre of the 
city, and which are spreading their con- 
necting links to the neighboring towns 
and villages. Their employment is also 
extending to the country districts of Pied- 
mont.” No fewer than thirteen tramway 
lines have been constructed for the ser- 
vice of Turin and the environs ; and the 
average number of passengers carried 
per annum is six millions. The rolling 
stock originally came from Belgium, but 
new cars are built by Messrs. Locati, in 
their works at Turin. The engines, how- 
ever, came from Cassel; and, as we learn 
elsewhere, Germany continues to supply 
Italy with rails, telegraph wire, and ma- 
chinery. Milan competes with Turin in 
extending its population, its borders, and 
its industry. During the last decade its 
population has iacreased by forty thou- 
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sand, and it now contains three hundred 
thousand souls. Milan is the headquarters 
of the Alta Italia Railway, and the pierc- 
ing of the St. Gothard Tunnel cannot fail 
to add considerably to the importance and 
opulence of the old Lombard capital. 
But, as we move farther south, the record 
grows less pleasing. Florence has not 
yet recovered from the transfer of the 


capital to Rome; and Rome has not prof- 


ited in a material sense by the transfer 
as much as might have been expected. 
The Florentines incurred enormous debts 
when the honor, of which they were by 
no means solicitous, devolved upon them. 
They improved the occasion still further 
to embellish their beautiful city, and the 
State has since had to recoup them a por- 
tion of this expenditure. ‘The Tuscans 
are an easy-going rather than an ambi- 
tious people; and many of them regret 
the light taxation and cheap living of the 
good old days of Leopold, when every- 
body could lead a pleasant life if only he 
left politics and theology alone. In Rome 
the bulk of the population appear to live 
pretty much as they did ten or even twenty 
years ago. Their houses remain the same 
in their spacious squalor; their food and 
drink are the same, for if wages are higher 
so are victuals and wine; and they are, 
without exception, the worst-dressed peo- 
ple of any capital cityin the world. Away 
from the main thoroughfares one feels it 
hard to believe oneself in a capital city. 
Nevertheless, during the ten years that 
Rome has housed the sovereign, the Par- 
liament, and the great departments of 
State, much has been done to accommo- 
date it to its new dignity, without depriv- 
ing it of the more permanently interesting 
features that have made it alike for the 
student, for the artist, for the man of let- 
ters, and even for people of pleasure, the 
most delightful and attractive of all cities. 
We may lament, with Mr. Hare, the ex- 
cessive passion for neatness which, strip- 
ping from the Coliseum all the garb of 
natural beauty with which the merciful 
centuries had draped it, has made it for 
the present look rather like a new build 
ing not quite finished than an ancient 
building in decay; and we may be angry 
with the tidy Goths who have transformed 
the Baths of Caracalla, where Shelley 
wrote his “ Prometheus,” into a sort of 
Open-air museum, ticketed, labeiled, and 
partitioned. But if we consider dispas- 
sionately ali the Italians have .done to 
preserve ancient and embellish modern 
Rome, we shall be obliged to confess that 
ho little discrimination has been exhibited 





in the execution of a difficult task. The 
Via Nazionale, now the finest street in 
Rome, which runs from the Baths of 
Diocletian to the Corso, has been inter- 
rupted in one place in order to preserve a 
portion of the Servian Wall, which is em- 
bedded in shrubs and flowers, and has 
been diverted in another in order that it 
might skirt the piazza that contains the 
Column of Trajan. The excavations in 
the Forum are being prosecuted with 
steadfastness and learning, without injur- 
ing, indeed to the benefit of, the traffic that 
passes along the Sacred Way. On the 
Janiculum, a drive, lined with parterres 
and shrubberies, through which wind 
grassy paths, has been constructed, from 
which a view of Rome, the Campagna, 
the Alban and Sabine Hills, is to be had, 
that is matchless for natural beauty and 
classicals associations. In Rome, at least, 
the motto of the Italians seems to have 
been, “Chi va piano va sano.” Between 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the gate of 
San Lorenzo, a new quarter has sprung 
up, whose streets bear the name of the 
most illustrious contributors to Italian 
unity, whether with the pen or with the 
sword. If only Naples could boast a 
more satisfactory progress, and Venice 
could be roused from a sluggishness that 
seems borrowed of its waters, the story of 
the principal Italian cities during the last 
ten years would be a cheerful one. But 
the two Sicilies, which together contribute 
a third of the population of Italy, lag be- 
hind the other provinces in almost every 
particular. It was hardly to be expected 
that their evil traditions of sloth, apathy, 
and superstition, would be got rid of in 
twenty years. Yet even here something 
has been done during the last decade. 
But the motto of Italian statesmen, more 
particularly as regards the southern por- 
tion of the kingdom, should ever be, — 


Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agen- 
dum. 


The principal problem, however, weigh- 
ing upon the minds of thoughtful and 
patriotic Italians, is the condition of agri- 
culture, which, as we have said, is the 
chief staple of Italian industry; and with 
the condition of agriculture is necessarily 
associated the condition of the agricultural 
laborer. We have spoken of the heavy 
weight of taxation that prevails in Italy, 
and unquestionably the burden is imposed 
with most relentlessness on the land. 
Here is what Mr. Beauclerc, in one of his 
reports, says of Lombardy, notoriously 
one of the richest portions of the penin- 
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sula, and of Virgil’s still “ miserae Cremo- 
nae:” — 


The fertility and prosperity of this fine region 
is counteracted, however, by the monstrous 
taxes imposed upon it. Reference has been 
made to this subject in my previous report, 
and I recur to it only to give further proofs of 
the enormity of the taxation by means of one 
or two cases in point. In some provinces of 
Lombardy, under old valuations, the taxes 
amount to 40 or 45 per cent., not of the valua- 
tion merely, but of the net returns, This is 
especially the case in the lower plains, In 
Cremona the taxes are more out of all propor- 
tion to the returns than. in: any district in Eu- 
rope; and they rise to 60 per cent. on the net 
returns, not of the variable production of the 
year, which may be very large or very small, 
but on the fixed basis of the nine or twelve 
years’ lease valuations as obtained by public 
auction. For instance, the Great Milanese 
Hospital, which is the largest landholder in 
the basin of the Po, is taxed to the extent of 
35 I-2 per cent., exclusive of the expenses of 
administration. 

The average amount of land-tax paid by 
every Italian is 9 fr. 15 c., by every Lombard 
12 fr. 13 c., and each inhabitant of the province 
of Cremona has the unjustifiable privilege of 
paying 18 fr. 55 c., though many territories are 
richer than his! 

The principal beneficent institutions of Cre- 
mona holding land are taxed nearly 41 per 
cent., exclusive of administration charges, 
whilst some have to pay 45, 48, 59, and even 
65 per cent. on the rent valuations. 

When expenses of annual repairs, mainte- 
nance, and administration, are added to this 
abnormal weight of taxation, the net returns 
sink to zero. Again, the taxpayer receives the 
visits of the collectors regularly every two 
months, and the payments for maintenance and 
repairs cannot be postponed, whilst it is the 
rent return which is invariably delayed in a 
case of a bad year or what not. Hence, a 
small owner is often poorer and less safe than 
a ploughman and his family on a good estate. 

The flagrant injustice of such taxation as 
this is known and recognized by all. Cremona 
seems predestined to spoliation ever since Oc- 
tavius confiscated the province for his veterans. 
Not until real reparation is given for the 
hardships complained of will the people be 
able to say, with more truth than Virgil did, 
Deus nobis hec otia fecit. 


A commission has been appointed b 
the legislature to collect data for a proj- 
ect of law for the readjustment of the 
land-tax, and originally it was intended 
that the work should be done in ten years. 
But, from a despatch by Sir Augustus 
Paget to Earl Granville of the 2nd of 
July of this year, it appears that the pe- 
riod has been extended to twenty years, 
during which time, it is computed, the 
labor of three hundred civil engineers 


will be required. Surely this is a case in 
which there will be danger of the steed 
starving while the grass is growing. Is 
it wonderful if, laboring under the burden 
of such imposts, the landowners of Italy 
can do little or nothing for the improve- 
ment of their estates, and if the smaller 
proprietors, and those holding under the 
mezzadria or métayage system, are in 
still worse case? In some of the most 
fertile districts of Italy, wages are miser- 
ably small, food is pitifully poor, and the 
general condition of the laborer deplor- 
able. In the province of Mantua huts 
are to be met with, built of mud and 
thatched with canes, after the manner of 
the dwellings of Australasian aborigines, 
Heavy mortgages, family settlements, and 
the cost of registration fees on each trans- 
fer or lease, conspire to render it impossi- 
ble for a landowner to do anything to- 
wards the improvement of these wretched 
tenements. Nor must it be supposed that 
these evils spring in any degree from the 
accumulation of land in few hands. On 
the contrary, the compulsory division of 
property among all the children of the 
possessor prevails in Italy as in France; 
and there is no mischief more frequently 
referred to by those who have reported 
on the subject than this division and sub- 
division of land, with the consequent 
diminution of capital for its cultivation. 
The materials from which to draw 
whilst descanting on this theme are per- 
plexing in their quantity ; and a long arti- 
cle might be written on the condition of the 
agricultural laborer alone. “ La Voce d’ un 
Contadino,” which is named at the begin- 
ning of this paper, is apparently what it 
professes to be; and it gives an unvar- 
nished and heartrending account of the 
food, dwelling, clothing, and general sta- 
tus of the agricultural laborer in the north 
of Italy, where his condition is certainly 
not at the worst. But the most complete 
storehouse of information upon the sub- 
ject is the “ Atti della Giunta per Ja In- 
chiesta Agraria,” published by the Italian 
Senate, and of which twenty five bulky 
volumes have been already issued. We 
will confine ourselves to Volume V., 
which we have selected at random, and 
will quote only from one of its reports, 
merely adding that all the reports practi- 
cally tell the same tale. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that they seem to 
form one long indictment against the 
revolution by which the unity of Italy has 
been attained. The condition of the 
agricultural laborer has sensibly changed 





for the worse. He has to work much 
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harder, and he feeds no better than of 
old, if indeed he does not feed worse. 
Here are some statements of pregnant 
brevity, in a report by Cavaliere Carraro 
on the district in the province of Vicenza, 
confided to his analysis : — 

Wine, for the poorest class, is entirely un- 
known ; the thinnest sort being drunk only by 
those more able-bodied fellows who work by 
the day on heavy jobs in summer time. Higher 
up, in the hills, wine is never attainable. 

Wheaten or barley flour the lower sort of 
contadini never taste, except during harvest 
time, which comes from what the women and 
children are able to glean. 


What they do eat is gran turco, or In- 
dian corn; and of the evil effects of this 
we will speak directly. In a population 
of 97,724 persons, Signor Carraro gives 
statistics to prove that 74,198 never 
touch flesh-meat, and 36,434 never drink 
wine. The houses of the ruyal population 
are described as dex (¢risti, or, as we 
should say, miserable in the extreme. 
They let in wind and weather; they are 
too small for the families they contain; 
and some of the members of the house- 
hold sleep in the outhouses and in the 
cattle-sheds, where, moreover, the women 
often congregate during the day in winter- 
time for warmth’s sake. Water alone is 
plentiful and gord. The description of a 
peasant’s interior in this report is too long 
to quote, and would be almost too revolt- 
ing, even if we had space for it. 

Is it wonderful if, under these circum- 
stances, disease should take hold of the 
Italian peasant? The life we have briefly 
described, of hard work, insufficient 
wages, bad and inadequate food, has pro- 
duced in the north of Italy a new disease, 
known as fellagra, and which has been 
accurately designated as “la malattia 
propria della pit’ squallida miseria’” — 
in plain words, the specific disease of pov- 
erty and wretchedness. In the district 
confided to the examination of Signor 
Carraro, the number of persons attacked 
was doubled in one year. In the district 
of Lodi there are 4,030 cases of pellagra 
among 173,000 inhabitants; in the Cre- 
mona, 4,190, among 175,000; and in Veru- 
lanuova, 3,400 among 57,000, or six per 
cent. For some time, a hot dispute arose 
as to what it was that caused this painful 
cutaneous affection; some attributing it 
to the rice-fields, some to excessive moist- 
ure, some to one cause, some to another. 
But it is now generally agreed that it 
Springs mainly from those who are at- 
tacked with it living upon Indian corn, 
and an inferior quality of Indian corn, and 





in all cases from insufficient sustenance. 
“The contadino,” says Signor Carraro, 
“is, without possibility of contradiction, 
worse off than he was.” This leads, as 
might be expected, to an increase of 
crime, particularly of petty thefts. Some- 
times the entire produce of a field or vine- 
yard is stolen, and the duties of the rural 
police are greatly increased in conse- 
quence. The peasant author of the little 
pamphlet we have already spoken of con- 
fesses that his class are thieves; but he 
defends their theft on the ground of abso- 
lute necessity. They rob and pilfer, he 
says, in order to keep themselves, their 
wives, and their children, alive. Lawless- 
ness is terribly on the increase, and the 
violence of the unruly is abetted by the 
compassionate indulgence of society and 
the sentimentality or timidity of juries, so 
that one might exclaim, in the words of 
Dante, — 


Le leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse? 


Laws there are, but they are falling into 
discredit. Necessity knows no law; and 
poverty is the direst necessity of all. 
Meanwhile, by a new electoral Reform 
Bill, which confers a vote upon every 
male who has attained the age of twenty- 
one, can read and write, and pays direct 
taxes of not less than nineteen lire eighty 
centesimi, supplementing these general 
conditions by certain “ fancy franchises,” 
the franchise has become considerably 
extended, and we should be glad to think 
that the new electors will use their priv- 
ilege, so as to make their grievances felt. 
So far the apathy of the electoral body 
has been astounding; not one-half of them 
giving themselves the trouble to go to the 
poll. Of course the edict of the Vatican, 
not yet recalled, “ Né eletti, né ellettori,” 
debars many from giving their vote. The 
first election under the new act is to be 
held at the end of this month, and we 
shall then see whether more vitality has 
been infused into the electoral body. But. 
what is wanted in Italy, is not an in- 
creased interest in what are called politics 
proper, but in social, economic, and edu- 
cational questions. The statistics of the 
progress of education, if looked at by 
themselves, would seem to testify to a 
striking advance; but it may be doubted 
if they represent with any fidelity the 
true state of the case. The government 
and the communes are obliged to apply 
the law of compulsory education with 
great forbearance, for they lack the funds 
to bestow what they ordain. Moreover,a 
child may be withdrawn from school at 








nine years of age. Newspapers abound, 
and are much read in the cities, where 
men spend their evenings in the streets 
and in the cafés. But they are sources 
of excitement or pastime rather than of 
instruction. The Italian press, like the 
Italian Parliament, occupies itself over- 
much with party questions and /a haute 
politique, to the neglect of less exciting 
but infinitely more important matters. 


No advance has been made during the’ 


last ten years in the longed-for recon- 
ciliation of Italy with the Papacy, in 
spite of the death of Pius IX., who had 
committed himself too deeply to resist- 
ance to listen to the whispers of com- 
promise, or of the accession of a pontiff 
credibly reported to be of a conciliatory 
temperament. The maintenance of the 
breach between the Quirinal and the Vat- 
ican is greatly to be regretted, for the 
orthodoxy of King Humbert and the piety 
of Queen Margaret are beyond question, 
and the bulk of the Italian people would 
hail with joy the termination of a scandal- 
ous and profitless quarrel. Nor do we 
doubt that the Papacy will end, as it has 
always ended, in recognizing a fait accom- 
pli, despite the ingenious boast of its ad- 
herents that, like the true mother in the 
judgment of Solomon, it refuses to have 
its child cut in two, one part, the tem- 
poral, being given to the king of Italy, the 
other half, the spiritual, reserved for it- 
self. It is for the Italians to destroy the 
reactionary hopes of the Vatican by show- 
ing that the unity of Italy is destined to 
endure. 

There is no reason, to sum up, to de- 
spair of the future of Italy. We have not 
shrunk from pointing out some of the dan- 
gers that beset its progress; but the ad- 
vance that has been made under conditions 
of exceeding difficulty, is the best guar- 
antee that the genius and patience of the 
Italian people will triumph over further 
obstacles. The Italians possess in an 
eminent degree political good sense and 
the commercial instinct. Equipped with 
these they ought to be able to face the 
conditions of modern iife with good heart 
and every promise of success. If they 
will only carefully eschew war, and any- 
thing that might lead to war, they will end 
by overcoming all their internal financial 
difficulties. They suffer, like France, 
from having no territorial aristocracy, and 
therefore no natural leaders; but, though 
quietly democratic in their traditions and 
their habits, they are the least restless 
and least revolutionary people in the 
world. Republicanism in Italy may be 
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noisy, as it is everywhere, but it makes 
little or no progress, and, as we have said, 
the disappearance of Garibaldi from the 
political scene has dealt it a heavy blow, 
The king is a pattern of what a constitu- 
tional monarch should be; having all the 
public virtues, and none of the private 
vices, of his predecessor. Like Leopold 
of Belgium, he makes no secret of his 
readiness to lay down the sceptre the mo- 
ment his people are tired of him. In 
consequence they fear to lose him. The 
house of Savoy is the cement of Italy. 
Were it to disappear, then indeed would 
come disintegration with a vengeance, and 
the second state of Italy would be worse 
than the first. Happily no such catas- 
trophe is at present threatened. May it 
be long averted ! 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NELLIE SPENDS AN EXCITING DAY. 


IT is so common a failing, even among 
the wisest of mankind, to estimate what 
is probable by the measure of what is 
desirable, that Mrs. Winnington may be 
excused for having cherished a fond be- 
lief that all cognizance of the episode 
treated of in the last chapter might be 
confined to the five persons whom she 
knew to be already acquainted with it. 
No one, however, who has lived much in 
the country will suppose for one moment 
that a popular and widely-known young 
fellow like Walter Brune could leave the 
neighborhood abruptly in order to seek 
employment in London, for which, both 
by tastes and training, he was notoriously 
unfitted — no one, I say, will believe that 
such a step as this could be taken without 
reasons, true and false, being speedily 
forthcoming to account for it. In this 
instance, the truth, or something not very 
unlike the truth, was known to the whole 
county in about a week; in a space of 
time, that is to say, which would include 
one Sunday, one market-day, and at least 
one dinner-party, or other social gather- 
ing. Mr. Wilson, it may be assumed, 
would give his version of the affair to one 
set of persons, Mrs. Winnington’s maid 
would communicate hers to another, while 
the groom who had ridden over to Broom 
Leas with the note for Walter would 
command the attention of a third. Start- 
ing from these humble sources, the news 
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would infiltrate by the usual processes 
into a higher layer of society, and propa- 
gating itself by the mere fact of its exist- 
ence, as the germs of certain diseases are 
said to do, would ere long penetrate into 
the most remote and least inquisitive 
quarters. 

Thus it was that, within the brief pe- 
riod above indicated, a very general im- 
pression got abroad to the effect that poor 
young Brune had been abominably treat- 
ed. His father, it was alleged, had turned 
him out of doors; Mrs. Stanniforth had 
forbidden him ever to show his face at 
Longbourne again; Mrs. Winnington had 
assailed him with a torrent of the coars- 
est abuse; and all this because, forsooth, 
he had ventured to raise his eyes to a girl 
who, after all, was in no way his superior, 
and who surely might have been contented 
with throwing him over when he had 
served her purpose of acting as a decoy- 
duck for more wary’and wealthier suitors. 
It was unanimously concluded that the 
affair was discreditable to all concerned 
in it; and, as this is always a comfortable 
conclusion to arrive at, Walter’s wrongs 
were discussed for a longer time and with 
greater relish than anybody’s good fortune 
would have been. 

It was well for Mrs. Winnington that 
she was both disliked and feared in the 
county, and that she had no friend within 
twenty miles sufficiently intimate to un- 
dertake the delightful task of letting her 
know what pleasant things were being 
said abouther. She was perfectly at ease 
in her mind, feeling assured that those in 
whom she had confided would best con- 
sult their own interest by keeping silence ; 
and what better security for discretion 
could she have than that? Mr. Brune, if 
she had known it, had taken upon himself 
to let a sixth person into the secret; but 
that person was a safe one, and moreover 
could hardly have been kept long in igno- 
rance of what had taken place. 

Nellie showed no surprise when her 
father related the circumstances to her, 
but expressed herself upon the subject 
with a bitterness which rather astonished 
him, declaring that Walter was well out 
of it, and passing a sweeping condemna- 
tion upon the entire Longbourne set, 
Stanniforths and Winningtons alike. 

“How horrid they all are!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘Edith is not a bit better than 
therestof them. Even Mrs. Stanniforth, 
good and kind as she is, is completely 
under the thumb of that detestable wom- 
an, and did not dare to say a word for 
poor Walter, whom they have driven into 





a choky London den, where he will pine, 
like a lark in a cage.” 

“ Walter had made his choice on that 
score before he knew that he was to be 
rejected,” observed Mr. Brune; “and 
you must learn to moderate your language, 
Nell, or people will set you down as a 
little termagant. I give you over Mrs. 
Winnington; but you needn’t curse the 
whole tribe of Stanniforths. There’s 
Tom, for instance; I call Tom a capital 
fellow.” 

“ Do you ?” 

“Yes; don’t you? I thought you and 
he had struck up a firm alliance when he 
was here.” 

“Oh!” said Nellie, “I liked him well 
enough inasort of way; but I have no 
doubt that, below the surface, he is just 
like the others. And then heis such a 
bore with his philanthropic schemes.” 

“H’m! I may be very wrong; but I 
was under the impression that it was you 
who persuaded me, against my better 
judgment, to sign a petition for the total 
abolition of vivisection.” 

“Well, I know I did. When people 
have hobbies, the only way to save one- 
self from being tormented is to give in to 
them; and I told you at the time that it 
didn’t the least signify, because nobody 
would think of looking at all those signa- 
tures.” 

“Yes, I remember that you made use 
of that remarkable argument. Poor 
Stanniforth! he won’t worry you with any 
more hobbies; for I don’t suppose we are 
likely to come across him again, unless, 
indeed, he pays them another visit at 
Longbourne. Do you know, I have some- 
times thought that our worthy friend 
Mrs. Winnington would not be altogether 
displeased if he were to take a fancy to 
Edith.” 

Nellie burst out laughing with much 
apparent heartiness. ‘ You dear, simple 
old father! Do you mean to say that you 
have only just found that out? Didn’t 
you guess why Mrs. Winnington was so 
desperately anxious to keep things quiet 
that she didn’t even forbid Walter the 
house, and has had us twice asked to din- 
ner since Mr. Stanniforth has been there? 
I was so glad that we could not go! I 
don’t think I could have borne to walk in 
the old wretch’s triumphal procession, 
like the captives of the Roman generals. 
Why, Edith is either engaged to Mr. 
Stanniforth now, or will be in a few 
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his conversation took place towards 
the end of September, at which time Mr. 
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Stanniforth certainly had not compro- 
mised his future in the manner imputed 
to him. He had spent a week at Long- 
bourne, and had then left with a precipi- 
tancy which did not lack significance. 
But of Mr. Stanniforth and his deeds and 
fortunes, Nellie had neither seen nor 
heard anything from the day on which he 
had quitted Broom Leas. During the 
last few days of his stay she had been 
pleased, as we have seen, to treat him 
with a haughtiness, not to say incivility, 
for which her conscience now began to 
call her to account. Looking back upon 
this dispassionately, it did seem somewhat 
unjust, and perhaps even unworthy, to 
have vented her temper upon the poor 
man because Mrs. Winnington had sug- 
gested impertinent possibilities with ref- 
ference to him; but Miss Brune was not 
more prone than are the majority of her 
age and sex to look at things dispassion- 
ately, nor had she anticipated that her 
guest would take this snubbing in the 
manner that he had done. If it had been 
in her power to look down into the depths 
of her heart, she would have made a dis- 
covery which would have surprised her; 
for she would have found out that what 
she wanted was that Mr. Stanniforth 
should inquire into the cause of her 
changed demeanor, and, without receiving 
any answer — for of course he could not 
receive any —should by some means or 
other have arrived at a comprehension of 
it. But he had done nothing of that kind. 
He had asked no questions, nor had he 
once taken the trouble to call at Broom 
Leas after his change of quarters. He had 
simply (so it seemed to Nellie) shrugged 
his shoulders, and walked off, as a sensi- 
ble man might be expected to do when 
out of patience with the caprices of a silly 
schoolgirl. Now it was by no means in 
this latter light that Miss Brune desired 
to be regarded by Mr. Stanniforth or any- 
body else: hence, possibly, the acrimony 
with which she had spoken of him behind 
his back. 

During the succeeding six weeks Nel- 
lie had leisure enough and to spare for 
the duty of self-examination; but as this 
method of passing time is seldom satis- 
factory to young and healthy minds, she 
soon discarded it, and began to cast about 
her for occupation or amusement in one 
form or another. Of these two good 
things there was now, as it happened, an 
unwonted dearth in her small world. Out 
of all her tribe of brothers not one was at 
this time beneath the paternal roof, some 
being at school, some at sea; even Walter 
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was away in London, where Philip also 
was hard at work, studying law after the 
fashion known to the reader. Mrs. Win- 
nington, in search of second and third 
strings to her bow, had carried off Edith 
into the west of England. The neighbor- 
hood, too, which at the best of times was 
not a remarkably lively one, had entered 
upon the annual period of torpor which 
separated the last of the garden parties 
from the first of the winter dances. 

All this tended to produce a feeling of 
melancholy which the season of the year 
was well calculated to deepen. The 
leaden skies, the bare, brown fields, the 
yellow leaves that fluttered down in show- 
ers with every gust of wind, the chrysan- 
themums and dahlias all draggled and 
forlorn —these were dismal objects to 
contemplate when one had little else to 
do, the livelong day, but to contemplate 
them. Every morning the low mists 
hung over the Cray valley, and every 
afternoon they crept slowly up to the 
higher ground, wrapping men and things 
in a moist and chilly embrace. Mr. 
Brune caught a bad cold in his head, and 
became a trifle querulous under the influ- 
ence of it, declaring that this being out in 
all weathers would be the death of him, 
and that he missed Walter more every 
day. 

ny shouldn’t catch colds in my head if 
T were not in such confoundedly low spir- 
its,” he asserted ; “and I shouldn’t be in 
low spirits if I had somebody to talk to.” 

Upon this Nellie eagerly suggested that 
she should accompany her father on his 
daily rounds; but he negatived the propo- 
sition despondently. 

“You can’t walk,” he said, “ and there’s 
nothing for you to ride.” 

‘“There’s Wasp,” said she. 

Now Wasp was a powerful young horse 
which Walter had bought, some months 
before, with the intention of hunting him 
during the ensuing season. Nellie had 
been once upon his back; but he had 
given her so much trouble on that occa- 
sion that she had been forbidden to re- 
peat the experiment. 

“T won’t have you riding Wasp,” said 
Mr. Brune; “he is too much for you.” 

“*T should like to see the horse that was 
too much for me!” cried Miss Brune; 
and in truth she had a light hand and a 
firm seat, and had often been compli- 
mented upon her possession of these gifts. 

“ Very well, my dear, then you can look 
at Wasp as often as you please. I can’t 
afford to have my children breaking their 
arms and legs in these hard times.” 
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Nellie said no more; for she under- 
stood how to manage her father. And 
the remainder of this chapter will be de- 
voted, amongst other things, to showing 
how wrong it is of children to manage 
their parents, and how foolish of parents 
to let themselves be managed by their 
children. 

On the following morning the wilful 
young woman whose discomfiture will 
presently be related, privately ordered a 
side-saddle to be put upon Wasp; and 
when Mr. Brune went into the stable-yard 
after breakfast to mount his own steady 
cob, lo and behold! there was a diminv- 
tive person in a riding-habit, perched 
upon a sidling grey quadruped of gigantic 
size, waiting for him; and he was imme- 
diately greeted with a triumphant 

“There now! didn’t I tell you so? 
You see he’s as quiet as a lamb.” 

Mr. Brune remarked that he was evi- 
dently getting into his dotage, and that 
the sooner he was dead and buried out of 
sight the better, since nobody any longer 
dreamt of paying attention to his express 
orders. He then sarcastically inquired 
whether a leading-rein had been provided 
for him; whereat the stable-helper, who 
was a young man of no manners or re- 
finement, burst into a prodigious haw- 
haw, and had to be sternly rebuked by the 
coachman. Mr. Brune, meanwhile, had 
climbed a little stiffly into his saddle, and, 
after a few preliminary plunges on the 
part of Nellie’s gallant grey, the pair rode 
off side by side, the old coachman hob- 
bling out to watch them with a counte- 
nance expressive of admiration not un- 
mixed with anxiety. 

“Hope they won’t meet any o’ them 
blamed traction-engines,” he muttered. 
“ That there Wops he ain’t the oss for a 
nervous rider, let alone a young lady.” 

Wasp was certainly not a pleasant ani- 
mal to ride. His notion of getting over 
the ground was a series of senseless and 
objectless shies ; and his notion of shying 
was a tremendous spring from one side 
of the road to the other, followed by sun- 
dry snorts and capers, which seemed in- 
tended to signify to his rider that nothing 
except a strong sense of duty restrained 
him from making a bolt for it. Nellie, 
however, rather enjoyed, or said that she 
enjoyed, these light-hearted performances, 
and would not hear of going back and 
having the saddles changed, as her father 
humbly requested her to do. So they 
pottered about from field to field the whole 
morning, and had a gallop over a corner 
of the downs; after which the exuberance 
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of Wasp’s spirits subsided a little; inso- 
much that Mr. Brune was brought to 
confess that there didn’t appear to be 
much harm in the brute after all. His 
confidence was at length so fully restored 
that, when they reached the bailiff’s cot- 
tage, he was persuaded to dismount and 
look over some accounts which had been 
prepared for his perusal, leaving his 
daughter to wait outside. 

Now waiting was what neither Nellie 
nor Wasp liked; and at the end of ten 
minutes one of them reached the limits of 
her stock of patience. Shetapped on the 
window with her whip, and asked whether 
she might ride just a little way on the 
downs to keep herself warm, and come 
back again. Mr. Brune called out hastily, 
“No, no; stay where you are. I'll be 
with you directly.” But perhaps his 
daughter did not hear him; for she qui- 
etly turned her horse’s head away, and 
was soon.cantering up the grassy slopes 
of a hill famed in those parts as offering 
a point of view whence the usual incredi- 
ble number of counties can be distin- 
guished on a clear day. She reined up 
her horse when she reached the crest, 
from which only one county, and not very 
much of that, was then visible; but if 
there was little in the way of scenery to 
attract the notice of the solitary horse- 
woman, she was rewarded, before many 
minutes were past, by the sight of some- 
thing that caused her to jump and cry 
“Oh!” in accents of suppressed excite- 
ment which no landscape, however exten- 
sive, would have drawn from her. 

Far away, beyond the misty valley at 
her feet, a small reddish-brown object 
suddenly flitted across the opposite hill- 
side, and was gone; and almost before 
the above ejaculation was uttered, there 
were the hounds, streaming after the fox, 
and presently a few red coats appeared 
in the wake of the hounds. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Nellie, “ ow I should 
like to be with them!” 

An instant later she would gladly have 
recalled a wish which had been only too 
fully shared by another spectator of the 
scene. Wasp, whose cocked ears and 
trembling limbs had escaped the attention 
of his heedless rider, not only wished, but 
meant to be with them, and, in order to 
give the promptest effect to his intentions, 
he was tearing down the slope at a speed 
which showed little consideration for his 
own safety or that of his mistress. Nellie 
did not like it at all. She might as well 
have tried to stop an avalanche as to pull 
up a runaway horse in such a place as 
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that; but she tugged as hard as she 
could, just by way of letting him know 
that she was there, and, finding that her 
efforts produced no effect whatever, made 
the best of what could not be helped, sat 
well back, and wished for the end. Even 
in that moment of dire distress, she found 
a grain of comfort in the reflection that 
she was in no danger of heading the fox. 
Thundering down a declivity almost as 
steep as the proverbial side of a house, 
with the ground flying from under her 
like running water, an aspiration flashed 
across her mind, akin to that in which the 
unfortunate bricklayer is said to have 
found time to indulge between the top.of 
a Parisian seaffolding and the pavement 
of the street below, “ Oh, mon Dieu! 
pourvu que ca dure/” “If nothing hap- 
pens between this and that!” she thought. 
By “that” she meant the slope on the 
further side of the valley, where, suppos- 
ing that she ever got there, she felt toler- 
ably sure of being able to check her head- 
long career. 

But, alas! Wasp had thought of that 
too; or, if he had not thought of it, in- 
stinct told him to head down the valley, 
and to round the base of the hill behind 
which the red coats had vanished. Some- 
how or other, he and his helpless load 
reached level ground; somehow or other 
— Nellie never knew how —they trav- 
ersed a road, a ditch, and a small brook ; 
and now they were racing across a stretch 
of open country, and were gaining upon 
the last of the horsemen. But owing to 
some es in the ground, only the 
heads and shoulders of these were visible, 
and in a minute or two the tops of their 
hats had disappeared. It was then that 
Nellie became aware of a new peril, anda 
more formidable one than any of those 
from which she had escaped. Directly 
before her was a ragged black hedgerow 
which looked both high and thick; and 
since nothing but a glimmer of grey sky 
could be discerned through it, it seemed 
evident that there must be a drop of un- 
known depth on the other side. Nellie 
took this in at a glance, and at the same 
moment a sickening suspicion of wire 
crossed her mind. Although this was her 
first experience of following the hounds 
(for Mr. Brune had old-fashioned preju- 
dices with reference to the appearance of 
ladies in the hunting-field) she had often 
ridden across country with her brothers, 
and was not afraid of any obstacle of 
moderate size; but she knew that she had 
never been over such a big thing as this 
in her life; and, what was worse, she very 





much doubted whether Wasp ever had 
either. The brute was rushing blindly 
ahead; she made a despairing and fruit- 
less attempt to steady him; then she shut 
her eyes. Immediately came a crash; a 
sensation as if the whole world was 
breaking up into fragments, a brilliant 
display of fireworks — and the next thing 
of which Miss Brune was fully conscious 
was that she was sitting in a ploughed 
field, with her hair hanging over her face, 
and the hills and sky revolving in a most 
extraordinary manner round her. 

After wondering for a moment whether 
she was dead or alive, and satisfying her- 
self that her head was still upon her 
shoulders, she raised herself on to her 
knees; and perhaps some people would 
have profited by that position to return 
thanks for deliverance from sudden death. 
Nellie, however, must have inherited the 
instincts of a sportswoman; for the first 
thing that suggested itself to her mind 
was not this obvious duty, but the expe- 
diency of catching her horse, whom she 
saw at the other end of the field, trotting 
round with his head in the air, and in a 
state of bewilderment evidently quite 
equal to her own. Some people, again, 
would have been very willing to let that 
headstrong beast go his own way, and 
would not have cared to give hima second 
chance of breaking a Christian neck; but 
this was by no means Nellie’s view of the 
case. She knew that Wasp would have 
had quite enough of running away for 
one day, and that, if by any means she 
could contrive to hoist herself upon his 
back, he would let himself be ridden home 
as submissively as could be wished. 

To catch a loose horse is, however, one 
of those things which are more easily 
determined upon than carried into execu- 
tion, and the difficulty is not lessened 
when the pursuer happens to be ina 
somewhat unsteady condition as to head 
and legs, and to be further encumbered 
with a torn riding-habit. Nellie plunged 
across the furrows as best she could, and 
when she got near her horse, called him 
by name; whereupon he cocked his ears, 
neighed, and waited for her to approach. 
He then flung up his head, and went off 
at a gallop. Nellie now proceeded to 
stalk him patiently and warily into a cor- 
ner, he lending himself to the design and 
watching her movements with much ap- 
parent interest. When she was withina 
few yards of him, up went his head again, 
and away he cantered into another corner, 
whither she laboriously followed him. 
This manoeuvre was repeated for the 
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space of half an hour; at the end of 
which time Miss Brune’s patience and 
strength alike gave way, and she felt very 
much disposed to sit down in the dirt and 
cry. Wasp, too, had seemingly become 
tired of the game. There was a gapin 
the hedge at the further end of the field 
which a less stupid animal would have 
taken advantage of long before. He now 
scrambled through it, and was promptly 
lost to sight. The thunder of his retreat- 
ing hoofs was heard for a few minutes ; 
and then there was complete silence and 
solitude. 

“ What am I to do!” exclaimed Nellie, 
half laughing, half crying. Her hat was 
a shapeless ruin, her habit was in rags, 
her face was bleeding from the scratches 
of the briery hedge, she was covered with 
mud from head to foot, and she was a 
good five miles from home. As to what 
she was to do, that was a question which 
demanded no long consideration, there 
being only one thing to be done: she 
must make her way home on foot. But, 
although Miss Brune soon realized this 
necessity, she was not at all so sure that 
her strength was equal to the task that 
lay before her. She began to feel the 
effects of her fallin aching limbs and a 
swimming head, and the exercise which 
she had taken in the last half-hour had 
reduced her to something very like com- 
plete exhaustion. However, she stum- 
bled out of the ploughed field, crossed a 
pasture, and ere long struck a faintly- 
marked track which she knew would lead 
her across the downs to Broom Leas. 

The experienced novel-reader will per- 
ceive that the moment has now arrived 
for the introduction upon the scene of the 
deus ex machind; and sure enough be- 
fore Nellie had plodded a quarter of a 
mile between the cart-ruts that marked 
her path, he duly made his appearance in 
the form of one whom she had supposed 
to be many miles away at that time. In 
her sorry plight, dignity and convention- 
ality were burdens too petty to be remem- 
bered: accordingly, when the equestrian 
who was approaching her at a foot’s pace 
pulled up, and exclaimed, in accents of 
stupefaction, “ God bless my soul! is that 
Miss Brune?” she replied with unaffected 
warmth, — 

“Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, I am so delighted 
to see you! I began to think I should 
have to lie down and die in a ditch.” 

Mr. Stanniforth had at once dismount- 
ed, and was too busy inquiring into the 
nature of the accident that had befallen 
Miss Brune to give any explanation of 
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his own presence. It was not until she 
had assured him at least a dozen times 
that she had received no hurt beyonda 
few scratches, and that all she at present 
desired was to find some means of reach- 
ing home before the spectacle of the 
riderless grey should have frightened her 
father out of his senses, that he consented 
to give an account of himself. He was 
staying at Longbourne, he said. He had 
come down quite suddenly, finding that 
hehada how tne at his disposal; he had 
ridden out after luncheon, in hopes that 
he might fall in with the hounds, but had 
failed to do so, and was now very glad 
indeed that he had failed. 

“ | suppose Mrs. Winnington and Edith 
have come back,” observed Nellie, who 
had now had time to bethink herself of 
many things which the first sight of a 
friendly face had driven out of her re- 
membrance, and whose manner had con- 
sequently become much more formal. 

“No, they haven’t,” answered Tom, 
glancing at her quickly; “they are— 
somewhere or other. Margaret told me 
where it was, but I’m sure I forget. Why 
should you suppose they had returned?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know; i thought perhaps 
they might,” answered Miss Brune with 
ostentatious carelessness. “I wish I 
could get home somehow; my father will 
certainly think I am killed. Can’t you 
suggest something?” 

“Well—unless you were to ride my 
horse. But you could hardly do that.” 

“No, hardly. There is a farmhouse 
about a mile further on which I could 
easily find my way to; and if they only 
knew at home that I was there, they could 
send for me. Couldn’t you ride on and 
tell them?” 

“Yes, I could do that, of course,” an- 
swered Mr. Stanniforth slowly, and with 
evident reluctance. ‘ But I don’t think 
you ought to be left alone here.” 

“Why not?” inquired Nellie, turning 
an astonished pair of eyes upon him, 
“What harm could possibly happen to 
me? I should be so very much obliged 
if you would go on as quickly as you can; 
it would be so much the best way.” 

“If you tell me to go I must go; but I 
feel sure that your father would much 
prefer my seeing you into a place of 
safety. You really are not fit to walk 
without help, and if you will allow me to 
give you my arm - 

Nellie said she was perfectly well able 
to walk by herself, and required both her 
hands to hold up her habit. 

“ And besides,” continued Tom, “my 

















— to Broom Leas a quarter of an 
our sooner or later can make very little 
difference. Either your horse has gone 
straight back to his stables, in which case 
he is there by this time, or he has gone 
off in the other direction — which from 
your account seems more likely — and 
will probably be heard of next in Cray- 
minster. Do let me take you as far as 
that farm, and I promise you that the 
moment I have handed you over to the 
farmer’s wife, I will be off to Broom Leas 
like the wind.” 

Nellie did not give her consent to this 
arrangement; but, as she did not withhold 
it either, Mr. Stanniforth let well alone, 
and said no more. They walked on, side 
by side, in silence for some little time, 
and then he took up the conversation at 
the point where it had been broken off. 

“Did you mean to say just now,” he 
asked abruptly, “that it must have been 
in order to see the Winningtons that I 
had come here?” 

* Really, I had not thought much about 
the matter. It wouldn’t be very extraor- 
dinary if you had come here in order to 
see them, would it? I thought you liked 
them so much.” 

* So I do,” he answered resolutely; “I 
think they are very nice people — espe- 
cially Miss Winnington. But it wasn’t to 
see them that I came here, all the same.” 

6“ Oh ! ” 

“ If you care to know why it was that I 
came ——” 

“ Thanks; I don’t care to know at all,” 
interrupted Nellie hastily; for in an in- 
stant she had guessed what was coming, 
and she was determined to stop it, if she 
could. “Where have you been since you 
left these parts?” 

Had she known Mr. Stanniforth as well 
as some of his colleagues in the House of 
Commons knew him, she would have been 
aware that to stop that excellent man 
when once he had made up his mind to 
deliver himself of a statement was to the 
full as hopeless a task as to pull up Wasp 
in mid-career. 

“All right,” he answered cheerfully ; 
“then I'll tell you, though you don’t care 
to hear. I should have to tell you sooner 
or later, and why not now as well as at 
any other time? I came here because I 
hoped to see you.” 

It was then that the impossibility of as- 
suming a cold and majestic mien with a 
broken hat cocked rakishly over one eye, 
and a countenance disfigured by many 
scratches, made itself painfully manifest 
to Miss Brune. 
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“Well,” she said, laughing nervously, 
“you have seen me now, and it is to be 
hoped that you are satisfied. I sincerely 
trust that no other stranger will see me 
for at least a week.” 

“ But you don’t call me a stranger, do 
you?” asked Tom reproachfully. And, 
getting no answer to this query, he con- 
tinued, in a low and slightly hoarse voice, 
“Miss Brune, I am generally considered 
to be a tolerably ready speaker ; but there 
are some things that a man feels too 
strongly about to be able to express in 
the best words; and I don’t know how to 
say what I am going to say to you, though 
heaven knows I have thought about it 
often enough.” He paused fora moment. 
“ There is a great deal that might be said 
about difference of age and — other 
things,” he resumed, “but perhaps you 
will understand, without my mentioning 
it, that I fully feel the force of all that, 
and that I am not making use of any con- 
ventional form of words when I say that 
I know myself to be not nearly good 
enough for you. Only this I can say for 
myself, that I never loved any woman but 
you in my life, and never shall. It is 
rather odd for a man of my age to be able 
to make such an assertion; but I don’t 
know, after all, why it should help me 


much. It all comes to much the same 
thing in the end. It’s just a case of yes 
or no.” 


Having put the case in this very ex- 
plicit manner, Mr. Stanniforth stood still, 
and paused for a reply. 

Now to be driven into a corner is what 
no woman likes; and Nellie considered 
that she had especial reason for resenting 
such treatment. 

“If I had supposed for one moment 
that you were going to speak in this way,” 
she said tremulously, “I should not have 
allowed you to walk with me. I don’t 
think you ought to—to have taken ad- 
vantage of Wi 

“ But is it to be yes or no?” persisted 
this somewhat peremptory wooer, too 
eager for his answer to notice the ap- 
peal made to his generosity. “Only 
tell me that, and I won’t say another 
word.” 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Nellie, bursting 
into a rather hysterical laugh, “ how ridic- 
ulous this is! I wonder whether anybody 
in the world but you would ever have 
dreamt of choosing such a time as this 
to —to mention sucha subject. I can’t 
think of anything at all, except of how 
dreadfully tired I am. Is that the farm 





over there? Oh, I hope it is.” 
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“But, Miss Brune — Nellie — won't 
you just tell me whether it is to be no?” 

“Very well, then,” cried Nellie, stamp- 
ing her foot in exasperation, “it is no — 
of. course it is no! I didn’t want to be 
disagreeable, but you will have it. It is 
no; I can’t say anything more.” 

It was true enough that she could not 
say anything more. Theagitations of the 
day had completely broken down her self- 
control at last, me 4 despite all her efforts, 
the tears had forced their way into her 
eyes. It was all that she could do to 
avoid disgracing herself by bursting into 
audible weeping. 

But Tom Stanniforth, who was looking 
straight before him, did not see these 
signs of distress. Not another word did 
he speak until they had reached the farm- 
house and he had delivered his charge 
into the hands of the farmer’s wife. But 
just before he mounted his horse he held 
out his hand to Nellie, and said, — 

“Good-bye, Miss Brune. I shan’t 
bother you by letting you see me again 
till you have forgotten all this. I am 
sorry if I caused you any annoyance just 
now; and I know you are kind-hearted 
enough to be a little sorry for me too. It 
was quite true, what I told you about my 
never caring for anybody else. I hope 
you'll believe that, and that you'll forgive 
me if I have seemed a little presumptu- 
ous. I had to say it, you know.” 

Nellie nodded, being unable to find her 
voice; and so he rode off, and was soon 
out of sight. i 

Late that evening Mr. Brune, who had 
scoured the country far and wide in search 
of his daughter, and had thus-been spared 
the shock of encountering Wasp, who 
had trotted quietly back to the stables, 
remarked that Tom Stanniforth really 
seemed to have behaved with great sense 
and consideration. 

“1 shall always like Tom,” he said ; “a 
true gentleman in every way, whatever 
you may say about his pedigree. I can’t 
understand what you find to dislike in 
him.” 

“]T don’t dislike him,” answered Nellie 
humbly; “1 think he is very kind.” 

“ But you look down upon him, Lord 
knows why! One gets odd ideas into 
one’s head; I suppose it’s a sign of old 
age creeping on,” continued Mr. Brune 
musingly ; “but I couldn’t help thinking 
to-day what a capital thing it would have 
been if you and he had taken to each 
other, and if he had married you instead 
of Edith. Don’t make faces, my dear, I 
am only indulging in speculations; and, 
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dear me! what a speculation that would 
have been, when you come to think of it! 
I suppose Tom Stanniforth will be one of 
the richest men in England; and, upon 
my word, I believe he will be one of the 
best husbands too. I don’t grudge Mrs. 
Winnington her luck ; but it must be con- 
fessed that she does have luck.” 

Nellie made no answer, except to point 
out that it was long past bed-time. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
EGYPT'AN DERVISHES. 


. . . What if to Tues, in Ture Infinity, 
These multiform and many-colored creeds 
Seem but the robe man wraps as masquer’s weeds 
Round the one living truth Tou givest him — Tueg? 
What if these varied forms that worship prove 
Being heart-worship) reach ‘Hy perfect ear 
But as a monotone, complete and clear, 
Of which the music is{through Christ’s Name) Love? 
Forever rising in sublime increase 


To— ‘Glory in the Highest — on earth peace.’ ” 


NOTHING can be more strangely diverse 
than the impression produced on the mind 
by the motley faiths of Africa, to one 
coming direct from the comparative uni- 
formity of worship in Europe, or to one 
returning from India—a land which (in 
addition to harboring all these) claims 
a ag sa million deities of its own. 
To the former, the medley of Mahomme- 
dans and Jews, Copts, Armenians, Greeks, 
and all other Christian varieties, seems 
so strangely incongruous — while to the 
latter, the absence of idolatry, and the 
knowledge that all these nations are wor- 
shippers of one God, seems to raise them 
to one broad level; and though, practi- 
cally, we know too well how they hate one 
another, and wrestle, and jostle, and fight 
for the corpse of truth, still, we remember 
that one golden thread does run through 
all their creeds; and though the land is 
divided in its observance of holy days — 
Friday, Saturday, or (in a minimum de- 
gree) Sunday, the mere fact of obedience 
to the same commandment seems some- 
thing of a bond, which, theoretically, 
should link them all together. 

As a mere question of scenic effect, it 
must be confessed that these more solemn 
forms of worship, and the abhorrence of 
all manner of graven images, do disap- 
point the eye which has become accus- 
tomed to grotesque and curious forms, 
masses of rich carving, and gaudy pro- 
cessions ; and has forgotten its first feel- 
ing of disgust and horror at the puerile 
absurdities of a gross idolatry. 

As you wander about in Cairo every 
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new turn brings you to the door of one 
of the four hundred mosques, which seem 
to take up a vast proportion of every 
street; their domes and minarets are all 
more or less diverse in form and decora- 
tion; most of the minarets are octagonal ; 
having many galleries, and richly moulded 
balustrades. Often the walls bear in- 
scriptions from the Khoran, and very 
intricate arabesques. Still, on the whole, 
there is a great sameness in them, and 
the eye wearies of the perpetual lines of 
red and white paint. The interiors are, 
also, much alike, simple, solemn, silent, 
and for the most part carpeted, instead 
of the polished marble of the Indian 
mosques. On one side, a deep recess, 
called the kiblah, marks the direction of 
Mecca, and shows the devout Mahomme- 
dan where to turn his face. There is also 
a mimbar, or pulpit, where lies a copy of 
the Khoran, whence the imam expounds 
to the faithful. 

All the “*show” mosques, which are 
frequented by European visitors, keep a 
supply of woollen overshoes ready, to 
slip over their dusty boots, which is con- 
sidered equivalent to removing them, and 
more ‘convenient; not a very “outré” 
mark of respect to Eastern customs; 
nevertheless, one which, with the rude 
British habit of despising everything for- 
eign, occasionally gives half-fledged lads 
an excuse for “ chaffing” quiet, dignified 
greybeards to an extent very annoying to 
witness. It is never pleasant to see your 
countrymen assuming an utterly false po- 
sition, and certainly no more perfect type 
of dignity and impudence could well be 
found, than occasionally shocks both eye 
and ear, when a wretched little Briton 
(too often possessed of snub features, and 
clad in ill-cut broadcloth) presumes to 
give himself consequential airs with these 
stately Orientals, who invariably treat 
him with the courtesy of conscious supe- 
riority. But if this sort of thing is dis- 
gusting on ordinary occasions, it is tenfold 
worse when you come across it in one of 
these grand, solemn mosques, for it really 
seems as if travelling Britons could not 
recognize “ holy ground” anywhere, save 
in their own chapels. 

Of course, the turbaned men invariably 
expect a tip; but for that matter, what 
would the verger of a cathedral think if 
you failed to produce this customary trib- 
ute? After all, the petition for ‘ back- 
sheesh” is only equivalent to the old En- 
glish cry of “largesse ;” and though that 
word may now be obsolete, the custom 
still prevails, and the hand goes to the 
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pocket just as often in the West as in the 
East, and for much larger coins — the 
only difference lies in not being asked. 

One of the mosques to which unbe- 
lievers are not admitted, is the Mosque 
of Flowers, where a carpet of superb em- 
broidery of gold and silks is annually 
worked with infinite reverence, and is sent 
to Mecca as a covering for the tomb of the 
Prophet. Though commonly called “ the 
holy carpet,” this Kiswet e’ Nebbee is 
really a curtain. It is a hanging of rich 
silk, on which sacred sentences in Arabic 
are embroidered in gold, and it is designed 
as a lining for the Kdaba, which is the tem- 
ple of Mecca, the holy of holies of the 
Mahommedan world. I believe that Rob- 
erts (who, when painting in the East, 
adopted Eastern raiment) was one of the 
few foreigners who have ever found his 
way into this most holy workroom; but 
his presence being detected, he was com- 
pelled to fly for his life, and was consid- 
ered fortunate, indeed, to have escaped 
paying the penalty of his rash curiosity. 
When the sacred carpet is to be de- 
spatched, about forty thousand pilgrims 
accompany the offering, which is borne by 
a sacred camel, led by a very holy der- 
vish, “ the great Hadji.” 

This vast concourse of people encamp 
on the plain, beside the Mosque of Has- 
san; then passing through Bab e Nusr 
(the Gate of Victory), the pilgrimage of 
the Haag starts on its long, toilsome 
journey. 

Halting first at Birket el Haag, the lake 
of the pilgrims, they make their way by 
slow marches till they reach the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, and thence travel through 
Arabia till they reach the holy city of 
Mecca, where it is theoretically supposed 
that seventy thousand pilgrims, represent- 
ing all the Mahommedan nations, ought 
to assemble to witness the ceremonies of 
this great festival. It is said that, should 
the faithful fail to muster the requisite 
number of worshippers, the angels assem- 
ble to make up the missing number. 

The pilgrims march in procession seven 
times round the Kdaba, and kiss the most 
holy black stone, which was held sacred 
by the Arabs long before the days of 
Mahomet, who deemed it prudent to 
adopt it, and to cause it to be built into 
the corner of this most sacred shrine. 

One curious ceremony is practised the 
day before the pilgrims reach Mecca. 
They ascend the sacred Mount Arafat, 
where they offer sacrifice, to commem- 
orate the sacrifice by Abraham of the 
ram in lieu of his son Ishmael (not Isaac). 
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down from the mountain 
they proceed with their eyes closed, or 
blindfold, to pick up seven times seven 
small stones, which at nightfall they cast 
upon “the tomb of the devil.” 

Next day they proceed to Mecca, where 
they halt for a fortnight; then they start 
on their return journey to Cairo, where 
they ought to arrive on the sixty-seventh 
day from the date of their departure, 
namely, on the birthday of the Prophet, 
when the whole city holds festival, and 
seems as if it were the scene of a great 
fair. This is the only occasion on which 
all Egyptian women, however high their 
station, are suffered to appear in public, 
a permission of which a vast number take 
advantage, and come out in their festival 
robes and yashmaks, all of white. 

The returning pilgrims bring back to 
Cairo the doubly sacred hangings which 
have adorned the Kdaba for the last year, 
and which are eventually cut up into 
shreds for distribution among the faith- 
ful. 

The great dervish who leads the pro- 
cession is held to be a person of such 
wondrous sanctity, that even a blow from 
his horse’s hoof is an honor worthy to be 
desired ; and when a vast crowd have as- 
sembled to witness the ceremony of the 
doseh, or trampling, a passage about six 
feet wide is cleared, down which comes a 
rushing torrent of young dervishes, sway- 
ing from side to side, drunk with fanati- 
cism, and gasping “ Allah, Allah!” 

Suddenly they all stop and throw them- 
selves flat on their faces; a living pave- 
ment, which, however, twitches convul- 
sively while the miserable enthusiasts go 
on violently rubbing their noses in the 
dust, as their heads jerk from side to side, 
while they continue to reiterate the name 
of God. Meanwhile the fanatical infec- 
tion spreads, and many of the bystanders 
fail prone on the ground with the rest of 
the grovelling herd. Then, amid dead 
silence, the great dervish, riding a power- 
ful horse, surrounded by about a dozen 
followers, passes over the prostrate bod- 
ies, and as the pain of that heavy tread is 
added to the previous excitement, some 
writhe in agony, some swoon, some are 
in fits, while still with foaming lips they 
strive to murmur the praise of Allah. 

This year atotally new feature was 
added to the first scene in this strange 
ceremony, namely, the marked honor paid 
to the holy carpet by the British authori- 
ties at Cairo— marks of official respect 
by the followers of the Cross, to one of 
the most strangely superstitious observ- 


Then comin 
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ances of the followers of the Crescent, 
which might well call forth wonderin 
comments from all present, and from a 
who subsequently heard thereof, though, 
from a political point of view, well calcu- 
lated to assuage the religious rancor of the 
Mahommedan population, and to prove to 
them how it is that so vast a number of 
their co-religionists are content to live 
peaceably under the British flag, and to 
serve a Christian sovereign in time of 
war, 

Never within the memory of living 
Egyptians has the ceremony (which com- 
memorates the tragic pilgrimage of Zo- 
beida) been celebrated with such splen- 
dor as this year, when “ the infidel dogs ” 
rule supreme in Cairo. On the morning 
of October 5, the holy carpet was carried 
with all possible honor to the great 
mosque, where the accustomed religious 
service was performed. It was then placed 
on a gorgeously caparisoned camel, be- 
neath a velvet canopy called a mahmel, 
heavily embroidered with gold. 

Behind it followed twelve other camels, 
on one of which rode the great dervish, 
in charge of the precious treasure, a wild- 
looking being, with long, unkempt locks 
streaming on his bare shoulders. He was 
naked from the waist upwards, and 
seemed to have been selected for his 
magnificent figure. His head was in 
ceaseless motion, constantly tossing from 
side to side. 

On the other camels were mounted mu- 
sicians and singers, who indulged in most 
unmelodious discords. 

The caravan made its way to the Mah- 
moudieh Square, where a lenge force of 
British troops were drawn up. Seven 
times it made the circuit of the square, 
doubtless to symbolize the seven mystic 
sunwise turns to be performed by the 
faithful around the Kdaba at Mecca. 
From the great citadel overlooking the 
scene a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired, while the procession advanced to the 
spot where the khedive and the sheik-ul- 
Islam stood, waiting to kiss the tassel of 
the holy carpet, and present their offer- 
ings in money. 

On the right hand of the khedive stood 
the Duke of Connaught, on the left Sir E. 
Malet and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

The British infantry, and all the Ma- 
hommedans in the ledinn native infantry, 
and native cavalry, then formed in long 
files, and started as the vanguard of the 
procession, which slowly wound its way 
through the narrow, crowded streets of the 
native city, the Indian regiments who 
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guarded the sacred offering during its 
two hours of struggling along narrow 
thoroughfares, receiving their full share 
of admiration from the Mahommedan 
population ; their proud, soldierly bearing 
contrasting strangely with that of the 
average Egyptians who composed the 
greater part of the multitude. 

Leaving the narrow streets, the proces- 
sion emerged into the more open ground 
of the Esbekieh, and so made its way to 
the railway station. For another novel 
feature of the great ceremonial of 1882 
was, that instead of proceeding to the 
holy city by the usual pilgrim route, a 
special train was appointed to convey the 
carpet, the dervishes, and the camels to 
Suez, whence a special steamer was to 
convey them to Jeddah. This unusual 
course is said to be a precautionary meas- 
ure, as it was feared that the hordes of 
wild Bedouins, well armed with Reming- 
ton rifles, might forget their duty to the 
Prophet, in the temptation of looting his 
carpet. 

So a gaily decorated truck was prepared 
to convey the gifts of the khedive to the 
holy shrine. 


In approaching Cairo, the prominent 
object which attracts our notice is Mo- 
hammed Ali’s beautiful white mosque, 
which is built within the citadel, above 
whose mighty ramparts tower the great 
dome and tall minarets. This noble mass 
of masonry stands on a detached rock, 
two hundred feet above the level of the 
Nile —a spur of the Mokattem range, 
which stretches away in the background. 

As these craggy and sandy hills com- 
pletely overlook the citadel, I at once 
decided on making my way thither, as 
being unmistakably the finest sketching- 
ground ; so, ignoring all the remonstrances 
of my dragoman, who suggested all man- 
ner of official opposition, I ventured to 
lead the way to the summit of the crags, 
whence we obtained so magnificent a 
view of the city and of the great desert 
outstretched beyond, traversed by the sil- 
very Nile, with its ribbon-like edging of 
vivid fertile green, as amply repaid us for 
the exertion. 

Right before us rose the mighty citadel, 
which is said to have been restored by 
the great Saladin about the year 1176. 
All around it lies the city, with its forest 
of mosques and tall minarets. 

The city is enclosed by battlemented 
walls, outside of which lie great tracts of 
desolate suburbs — vast mounds of city 
refuse. and countless ruined tombs and 
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minarets standing in the desert; the 
mosques having in many cases disap- 
peared, as if destroyed by violence, while 
these more fragile minarets remain. Even 
those that remain are allowed to crumble 
away piecemeal, no modern Egyptians 
caring to prop up their fine old ancestral 
temples, or finding in them any interest 
either as works of art or matters of his- 
tory; the name of the greatest caliph or 
of the meanest slave being alike forgot- 
ten. Too often the precious ruins are 
merely treated as quarries, for there are 
Goths in all lands. 

Among the most striking of these ruins 
are the long line of arches of a great 
aqueduct; and winding beneath these we 
noted other lines of small, moving crea- 
tures, which proved to be long strings of 
camels, their diminutive size affording a 
good scale by which to estimate the great 
buildings among which they moved. 

This citadel was in 1811 the scene of 
the massacre of the last of the Mame- 
lukes by Mahomed Ali, a deed of base 
treachery, but of consummate and suc- 
cessful policy; a coup d’état, in fact. 
You remember how the Mamelukes had 
risen from the position of slaves to that 
of sultans. This Circassian dynasty pro- 
duced a race of military princes, who 
waged war with the Ottoman sultans. 
The last but one, Sultan Ghoree, was 
slain in battle in Syria, and his successor, 
Toman Bey, was routed on the plain be- 
tween Cairo and Heliopolis. He was 
taken captive and hanged, and his head 
stuck on the malefactors’ gateway, Bab 
Zooayleh. Though the supreme power 
had thus passed away from them, the 
Mameluke aristocracy still maintained 
their ancient valor, till their brilliant cav- 
alry was routed by Napoleon at the Battle 
— Pyramids, and but a small remnant 
left. : 
These Mameluke nobles had helped 
Mahomed Ali to the pashalik; but it is 
supposed that they had changed their 
minds, and were plotting to destroy him. 
At all events, having used them as the 
ladder of his ambition, he found it expe- 
dient to get rid of them. He therefore 
invited them all to be present within the 
citadel, when a pasha was to be invested 
with some military command. Four hun- 
dred and seventy of these magnificent 
beings accordingly rode up in great state, 
but when they turned to depart they found 
the gates closed, and from every corner a 
murderous fire of musketry rained upon 
them. 

From this horrible carnage one alone 
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escaped, namely, Amyn Bey, who forced 
his horse to leap the rampart, a fall of 
forty feet. Happily he lighted on a heap 
of rubbish, and though the horse was 
killed the man escaped, and, giving him- 
self into the care of the Arabs, found 
protection during the ensuing days, when 
the houses of the Mamelukes were plun- 
dered, and all their relations, numbering 
about one thousand, were murdered, and 
the gate of Bab Zooayleh literally cov- 
ered with those ghastly trophies, the heads 
of the slain. 

It is said that from this final massacre 
one other man escaped, Suleiman Aga by 
name, who disguised himself in the long 
blue robe of an Arab woman, and, thus 
veiled, escaped his foes. This man had 
been the pasha’s prime favorite, and the 
story goes that, without showing any spe- 
cial disgust at his friend’s treachery, he 
returned to his post of favorite, and even 
repeated the little joke of dressing up as 
an Arab damsel, who, appearing before 
his Highness as a suppliant, pleaded her 
own cause with volubility, and carried her 
case, whereupon, removing her veil, she 
displayed the features of Suleiman, who 
is affirmed by English eye-witnesses to 
have continued for many years the cordial 
friend of the pasha and other great folks 
in Cairo. 

It is said to have been either as a thank- 
offering for this brilliant affair, or as an 
atonement for possible evil in it, that Ma- 
homed Ali built his beautiful mosque 
within the citadel. As we looked upon 
it, we could not but remember the divine 
prohibition, which forbade King David to 
build a temple to the Most High, because 
he had shed blood abundantly * upon the 
earth. In this instance, even the building 
of the great mosque was a work of op- 
pression and wrong. Among the hun- 
dreds of hard-worked and unpaid fellahs, 
there were bands of young girls of from 
nine to thirteen years of age, divided into 
companies of about thirty, each marshalled 
by a brutal fellow carrying a heavy koor- 
bash with which he dealt cruel blows right 
and left, whenever the weary, jaded crea- 
tures paused fora moment. And all the 
time they were compelled to sing in chorus 
—a ceaseless, joyless song, sung by un- 
willing lips and sad, hopeless hearts. 

With the exception of the domes, the 
mosque is built entirely of white stone, 
and the interior of Egyptian alabaster — 
slabs of motley yellowish white — which 
were brought from a quarry near Beni- 


* x Chron. xxii. 8. 
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soueff on the east bank of the Nile, two 
days’ journey in the desert. The arcades, 
the richly ornamental pillars, the beautiful 
fountain in the outer court, for ceremonial! 
ablutions, are all of the same material. 
The interior is very fine ; something like 
St. Paul’s with four small domes clustered 
round the great central one. Very large, 
very solemn, very silent; the foot moving 
noiselessly over rich Turkish carpets, 
while here and there some venerable pa- 
triarch kneels in prayer, seeming wholly 
abstracted from the visible world. Itisa 
temple that you feel to be meet for its 
object. But if you come back in the 
evening, to see the dervishes go through 
their curious functions, you may be some- 
what désil/usionné, as we were. 

Meanwhile, we went on to Jook at 
Joseph’s Well —not the Joseph of Scrip- 
ture, but the sultan, Yussuf Ben Sala 
Eddin, whom we commonly call Saladin. 
He bored this well through nearly three 
hundred feet of solid rock, so as to supply 
the citadel with water, should the supply 
from the Nile aqueduct be cut off. Wind- 
ing round and round the shaft is a spiral 
gallery where mules and bullocks ascend 
and descend to the water-level. Its in- 
cline is so gradual that, if you wish it, you 
may ride down on a donkey. The width 
is about six feet by seven, cut in the splid 
rock like a huge corkscrew. It is light- 
ed by openings into the great shaft. 

The method of working this great well 
is unique. As it would be impossible to 
raise the water to so great a height by 
one lift, the shaft is made in two divisions, 
the lower one being a little to one side. 
Thus two sets of oxen are continually 
working; one set at the surface of the 
ground, the others one hundred and six- 
ty-five feet lower; while the water lies 
one hundred and thirty-two feet lower 
still. Itis raised by means of an endless 
double rope carrying innumerable earthen 
jars, passing over two wheels, at the top 
and bottom. This is set in motion by the 
oxen walking round and round, and as 
fast as the water is lifted, it pours itself 
into a great reservoir at the bottom of the 
upper shaft, whence it is raised to the 
surface by another endless chain of pots, 
worked by the upper detachment of oxen. 
The shaft tapers from twenty-four feet by 
eighteen at the top, to fifteen feet by nine 
at the bottom. Altogether it is a very 
wonderful piece of boring. 

Leaving this high ground, we drove off 
in search of the tombs of the Mameluke 
sultans — beautiful mouldering ruins, 
some of them being of white alabaster, 
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carved with endless variety of devices 
and arabesque tracery, lying under the 
blue heaven. 
Afterwards we saw the tombs of the 
ashas and their wives, all in one great 
uilding. Each has a gorgeous tomb 
painted in vivid colors, covered by one 
reat slab, from the head of which rise 
ong round stones, like the stalks of 
mushrooms, and of divers Jengths, to in- 
dicate the number and age of the children, 
each bearing aninscription. That erected 
to the head of the house is marked bya 
carved turban or fez surmounting the 
stone. This family grouping may be ob- 
served on most of the Mahommedan 
tombs in Cairo. 

Speaking of pashas, do you know that 
the curious dignity of owning one, two, or 
three tails is not a mere fiction, but a real 
fact? In any procession, involving flags 
and such like, the tails are duly present! 
— horsehair tails, suspended from a gilt 
ball on a long pole. The origin of this 
was, that when the Turks were in danger 
of defeat and had lost their flag, a bashaw 
cut off his horse’s long and much-prized 
tail, and, fixing it on his spear, rallied his 
troops and gained the day; since which 
time it has been adopted as the highest 
honorary distinction. 

Wishing to have a nearer inspection of 
the ruined mosques, I walked back with 
the old dragoman. The ruins seemed lit- 
erally without number, all bearing a cer- 
tain family likeness to one another — 
square buildings with slender windows, 
and domes of varied form covered with 
arabesque tracery. They have no kindly 
moss or lichen, no veiling green of creep- 
ers or of grass; but they rise from the 
arid sand or rock, sharp and clean-chis- 
elled, as if they belonged to the world of 
yesterday. 

The old city is now “a couching-place 
for camels.” They approach in line, fol- 
lowing their self-elected leader, and are 
very particular in preserving their own 
order of precedence; their action always 
looks shaky and disjointed, from the habit 
of moving the two “off” legs and then 
the two “near” legs simultaneously. 
Here they rest beside their Arab masters, 
whose long camel-hair robes, falling in 
large folds of heavy drapery, are always 
so attractive to the artistic eye. These 
are real Bedouins — men whose glory it 
is to have no certain dwelling-place —to 
whom a halt thus near a city savors of 
danger, so that they long to be up and 
away, back in their own free desert, where 
the black tents lie and the homely home- 
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welcome awaits them; where at daybreak 
they hear their sheik call the solemn 
hour of prayer, and every man kneels at 
the door of his tent, with his face towards 
Mecca; back to the old patriarchal life 
that has changed so little, while the wave 
of change and progress has swept over all 
other lands. 

There is still the old Bedouin honor in 
observing the wild rule of the desert. 
Should a wayfarer’s camel sink and die 
beneath its burden, the owner need only 
draw a circle round the dead beast and go 
on his way, secure of finding his goods 
untouched when able to return and re- 
move them. And not only is the invio- 
lable reverence for the hospitality of the 
tent, when once granted, fully maintained, 
but we are even told by travellers that 
they have occasionally left a tent in the 
desert for upwards of a twelvemonth, and 
returned to find that not one cord or one 
peg had been touched. 

There have even been cases in which 
travellers, who, according to the rules of 
the desert, had been quite legitimately 
robbed, have, by a sudden appeal to the 
honor of their captors, obtained not only 
their freedom, but a restitution of their 
stolen property. Such was the experi- 
ence of Sonnini, a scientific French trav- 
eller, who, when crossing the desert near 
the Natron lakes, was surprised by a troop 
of about a hundred well-mounted Bedou- 
ins. In presence of sucha force, his own 
small party of six, two of whom were 
Egyptians, were altogether helpless. 
They were at once disarmed and stripped 
of their money, arms, provisions, and 
most of their clothes. The robbers then 
spread out their booty on the sand and 
proceeded to divide it among themselves. 

Meanwhile their Arab guide, Hussein, 
himself a Bedouin, though of another 
tribe, addressed a pathetic appeal to the 
robber chief. “Arabs,” said he, “ you 
have stripped a man entrusted to my pro- 
tection, and for whose safety I will stake 
my life; a man with whom I have eaten, 
who has slept in my tent, and has become 
my brother! Never again can I enter 
that tent; never again dare I return to my 
camp; never more look upon the face of 
my wife ormychildren. Arabs! take my 
life, or restore to my brother every article 
of his property.” As he spoke, he 
snatched back his gun from the Arab 
who had first seized it, and levelled it at 
the chief, determined to shoot him in 
case of refusal, though well aware that 
his own life would instantly be forfeit. 

His brave bearing, combined with the 
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pathos of his words, touched these sons 
of the desert. The sheik consented 
that everything should be restored, and 
though some of his followers sorel 

grudged giving up their spoils, every arti- 
cle was delivered up, with the exception 
of a considerable sum of money, which 
had been abstracted from M. Sonnini’s 
purse, and divided by the Arabs among 
themselves. The sheik was very particu- 
lar in enquiring whether the full sum had 
been restored, but the traveller deeming 
himself fortunate to have got off so well, 
assured him that he had received every- 
thing right. 

Not content with this act of restitution, 
the Arabs now became exceedingly cor- 
dial. The sheik insisted that M. Sonnini 
should ride his (the sheik’s) horse while 
he walked beside him. The same com- 
pliment was paid by other Arabs to his 
companions, all of whom thanked Heaven 
that no blood had been shed, at the same 
time blaming the foreigners for their te- 
merity in exploring the desert, and thus, 
as it were, offering themselves as fair ob- 
jects for pillage. 

As the sun set, the whole troop of 
Arabs knelt in devout worship in that 
bleak desert, having previously rubbed 
their arms and legs with its dry sand—a 
substitute for ceremonial ablutions, spe- 
cially prescribed by Mahomet, who (him- 
self an Arab) foresaw how often his fol- 
lowers would find themselves in the 
parched desert, and be unable to procure 
water for the washing which must invari- 
ably precede prayer. 

The amazing power of endurance of 
these Bedouins would astonish even a 
Highlander, more especially their almost 
incredible keenness of sight. Those who 
possess camels are wealthy enough, as 
these supply them with all things needful 
— milk, cheese, fuel, raiment, tents; even 
meat when they can afford to slaughter 
one of the herd. But many of the tribe 
are often miserably poor, and find enough 
to test their faith in the struggle for daily 
bread —a faith, however, which rarely 
seems tofail. . . . One of them was asked 
how he managed to live, whereupon he 
displayed his strong white teeth, saying, 
“ He who created this mill can easily sup- 
ply it with material to grind.” 

At the time of my visit to Cairo, these 
men, like all their neighbors, were rigidly 
observing the long forty days of Rama- 
dhan —a fast so real that, from sunrise 
to sunset, not one crumb of bread, one 
drop of water, one whiff of soothing 
smoke, may pass their lips. Hard as this 








is at any time, conceive what it must be 
when working in the burning sun; for this 
holy season is an exceedingly movable 
fast, and sometimes occurs late in the 
spring. Still, the self-indulgent mortal 
who would infringe the law would be held 
in sore contempt by men whose minds so 
thoroughly rule the poor body, and with 
such tyrannous empire. Imagine how 
they must despise our easy-going, com- 
fort-loving lives. Imagine, too, how sore 
it must be for Mahommedan servants, un- 
der a burning Indian sun, to minister to 
our luxuries, while they themselves are 
keeping such a fast as this. The only 
exception to their law is in favor of trav- 
ellers and young children, the latter being 
allowed to eat fruit, such as dates, or 
sugarcane. 

Of course, these poor hungry creatures 
become highly irascible, and the peace of 
the domestic hearth is liable to be endan- 
gered. Itis said that more divorces for 
incompatibility of temper occur during 
the Ramadhan than in all the rest of the 
year. It seems that in Egypt divorces are 
allowed on the most trivial pretexts. A 
wife may be returned to her father with- 
out any reason whatever being assigned, 
and her husband need only allow her 
maintenance for three months, at the end 
of which she is free to marry again. 
Should he, in the mean time, wish her to 
return, she must do so, and this little 
matrimonial difference may be repeated a 
second time. But if a third disagreement 
arise, the wife may not return till she has 
actually married another husband, after 
which she may, if she chooses, leave him 
and return to number one! Of course, 
this easy state of law leads to very rapid 
varieties in domestic establishments, more 
especially as four wives at a time are the 
prescribed allowance. It is considered 
advantageous to marry girls very young, 
as, after the age of fourteen, the father 
would receive a smaller dower, and this 
again would be very considerably dimin- 
ished on her second marriage. Moreover, 
a girl’s value depends much on her fat, 
the lean kine being in small estimation. 

While good old Mahommed Sheik (my 
dragoman) solaced his hunger by a little 
gossip with the Bedouins, I wandered on 
over those mountains of broken crockery 
and rubbish of every species, which have 
been accumulating for centuries till they 
form a natural feature in the landscape. 
Here, too (where all things worn and 
worthless find their last haven), among 
broken crockery and cast-away raiment, 
are laid the poor, worn-out human ma- 
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chines that have finished their hard life- 
work, Thousands of humblest tombs lie 
here, half hidden by the shifting sand, 
and countless thousands of those too poor 
to raise the simplest monument have here 
buried their dead in the shallow sand— 
out of their sight indeed, but by no means 
beyond reach of the prowling pariahs, al- 
ways on the scent for hid treasure, seek- 
ing what they may devour. It is a waste, 
howling, boundless wilderness, with noth- 
ing to suggest the calm peace of God’s- 
acre. Strange it seems to stand here 
alone in the uncared-for desert, where on 
every side “the dead of three thousand 
years” (perhaps of far more) sleep so 
silently beneath that blue heaven.... 
You think, and dream, and wonder — 


O! I do ponder with most strange delight 

On the calm slumbers of the dead man’s night. 
Would that the silent earth 

Of what it holds could speak, and every grave 
Be as a volume —shut, yet capable 

Of yielding its contents to ear and eye! 


I lingered among the tombs till towards 
sunset, when the carriage was to have met 
me at agiven point. Our coachman for 
the day was a huge, ill-favored monster, 
whom we had dubbed “the Egyptian 
demon,” by reason of the brutal manner 
in which he flogged his horses. On the 
present occasion neither carriage nor 
demon were forthcoming. 

Poor old Sheik was faint with hunger, 
and had not even a light for the pipe which 
he held, ready to commence the moment 
the sun sank below the horizon. We 
dared not leave our trysting-place till after 
gunfire, as, till then, the carriage might 
come vid the citadel and just miss us. 
That moment past, we started to walk 
towards the city; the ploughing through 
deep sand was very tiring, but on and 
on we went among the ruins, half dread- 
ing the ghostly touch of some shadowy 
spirit that might leave us bereft of reason, 
according to the Arab tradition. 

At last my companion peeped into one 
of the dark buildings, then joyously bade 
me halt, for he had found a little group of 
friends squatting round a fire; they of- 
fered him coffee and gave him a light, and 
in a few minutes he was ready to start 
again. By the time we reached the city 
it was quite dark. The streets were 
hushed and silent—and, as we dived 
down all manner of short cuts, there 
seemed no end to the intricate, countless 
windings of those narrow, overhanging 
Streets; often pitch dark from end to end 
— perhaps one man carrying a hand-lan- 
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tern, affording the only glimmer of light 
— along dead walls of dark mosques and 
dark gateways. They were just such 
places as might have dark tales to tell of 
intrigue and revenge. 

We scarcely met any one, even the 
donkey-boys had all vanished from these 
deserted regions. At last, when I could 
hardly crawl farther, we hailed with de- 
light the trot of little feet and captured 
one solitary donkey —a prize indeed. 
But, alas! its saddle was an Eastern sad- 
dle masculine, and how to stick sideways 
thereon was quite a problem. Fora short 
distance the good old sheik supported me 
most affectionately, but I think he was 
decidedly relieved when I found there 
was no alternative but to ride @ califour- 
chon, which he vowed was the orthodox 
attitude of Greek, Italian, and Turkish 
women — besides, as he justly remarked, 
“if we did meet acquaintances, they would 
not know us in the dark.” 

So on we went, through all manner of 
out-of-the-way places, and saw the evening 
life of Cairo, which consisted in universal 
coffee-drinking and smoking, to take off 
the first edge of hunger, after the long 
fasting day. Very picturesque were those 
well-lighted groups, as seen from the dark 
streets —the turbaned figures, the long 
pipes, the very coffee-pots, each with a 
grace of its own. Then we _ passed 
through the flaring bazaars, and saw 
them, too, under new aspects; and at last, 
dismissing the small Arab and his don- 
key, rejoined somewhat anxious friends; 
and so ended a memorable night-ride 
through the ruins and byways of Cairo. 

An hour later we returned to the citadel 
to witness the dervish festival in the great 
solemn mosque; and truly, of all the 
strange varieties of religious observance 
which it has been my fortune to witness 
in many lands, I know none which has 
left so bewildering an impression on my 
mind as this. 

The building was lighted by a multitude 
of very Oriental hanging lamps. A great 
concourse of people moved silently over 
the soft, rich carpets. They were not 
worshippers, but had assembled as spec- 
tators (partly awed, partly amused) of the 
strange ceremonial of a great company of 
dervishes of diverse orders, whose wor- 
ship was about to commence. 

The first set were twirlers. They 
wear a tall, conical hat of drab-colored 
felt, a loose upper jacket, and a dress of 
white cotton, fitting to the figure, and 
hanging straight down to the ground, like 





a nightgown, gored, and weighted at the 
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bottom with bits of lead. Their faces 
looked sickly and unnatural, as if they 
were hysterical— and no wonder! First 
a dervish lays down’a sheepskin on a 
praying carpet. This is emblematic of the 
founder of the order, and is reverenced 
accordingly, so each in turn bows to the 
carpet. Then enters the sheik —a sort 
of lord abbot, dressed in black and green 
—and kneels on the carpet, whilst his 
followers also kneel in silent prayer. A 
plaintive chaunt is nowraised, after which 
a villanous brass instrument commences 
to play, whereupon the sheik rises, and 
heading the procession, each in turn again 
bows to the carpet — to the man in front 
of him —to the man behind him. Then, 
throwing off their upper jacket, they ap- 
pear in the long white dress, cross their 
hands on the breast, and with humble 
reverence kiss the hand of the sheik. 
Then slowly extending the arms, with the 
palm of the right hand turned up, and 
that of the left turned down, they com- 
mence twirling after the manner of chil- 
dren making “cheeses.” The skirt, held 
out by bits of lead, flies round in a circle. 
The head droops on one shoulder, the 
eyes are half closed, as though in some 
strange trance. 

Thus they continue to spin like tee- 
totums, revolving on their own axis, and, 
by some instinct, seem never to touch one 
another. As the music quickens, so does 
the rate of rotation, but apparently with- 
out any consciousness on the part of the 
silent twirlers, whose pale, solemn faces 
wear a strange supernatural look of 
ecstasy. At the end of thirty minutes, at 
a given signal, the majority suddenly halt; 
only two or three, extra devout, continue 
their strange, giddy turning, like silent 
white moths, all the time that the howling 
dervishes are going through their per- 
formances. 

These are dressed like ordinary Turks, 
with large turbans, which, in their excite- 
ment, they throw off, and the long hair 
which marks their saintly character falls 
below their waist. Like the Nazarites of 
old, they have vowed that no razor shall 
touch their head. Now the brazen in- 
strument redoubles its hideous noise. 
The dervishes rapidly sway from side to 
side, rolling themselves and their unlucky 
heads in wondrous style; every feature 
writhes, the eyes roll wildly, while with 
deep sepulchral groan they grunt out 
Allah! Al-lah! Then with violent spas- 
modic jerks, dashing themselves back- 
wards and forwards, they touch the ground 
with their hands, and their wildly dishev- 





elled hair tosses back right into our faces, 
when we shrink back in some alarm, and 
all the time the shout of Allah-el-Al-lah ! 
followed by a deep groan, goes on unceas- 
ingly in measured chorus. 

The exhaustion is terrific — every mus- 
cle strained, the eyes bloodshot, the mouth 
foaming, the whole frame quivering with 
frightful excitement. 

Suddenly, at the bidding of the priest, 
they halt, still swaying like drunken men. 
Rapidly they bend the knee a thousand 
times, still shouting the holy name; then 
resume the grunting; and still the white 
twirlers go on calmly rotating like some 
sleepy humming-top in a fairy dream. 
After an hour of this wild work the howl- 
ers have wrought themselves into a state 
of frenzied insanity, amounting to positive 
madness, and as they are by this time 
quite irresponsible, and the smallest ex- 
cuse might rouse their fanatical rage, it 
was judged unsafe for us infidels to re- 
main longer in the mosque. The even- 
ing’s excitement sometimes ends by pro- 
ducing cataleptic fits. 

Amongst the strange beings was one 
who was unmistakably a gentleman; he 
wore his ordinary dress and red fez. It 
was strange to see an educated man seek- 
ing favor of God by this frenzied “ bodily 
exercise.” Favor of men is abundantly 
gained, as the reputed sanctity of the 
dervish secures him admission wherever 
he may please to enter. Of course many 
of them are truly religious men, others 
mere impostors who gain their living by 
writing charms and amulets, by divina- 
tion, healing the sick by means of incan- 
tations, and soon. Many are simply idiots, 
who for that very reason receive the sort 
of reverence accorded to such as are be- 
lieved to be especially cared for by God, 
inasmuch as he has deprived them of re- 
sponsibility. 

We quitted the hot, glaring mosque, 
that in the morning had seemed so solemn 
and temple-like, and Mahommed Sheik 
was well pleased to see us safe outside of 
it, though his responsibility had been 
shared by an Egyptian officer, to whom 
Sheik whispered we should give a back- 
sheesh. The English officer who pro- 
duced the tip blushed as he offered it, but 
it was accepted with perfect composure. 

And now we were once more beneath 
the quiet stars, and could breathe more 
freely in presence of the solemn night; 
but we felt hushed and bewildered by the 
scene we had witnessed; and the turning, 
twisting, twirling beings with the pale 
dreamy faces still seemed to be moving 
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before us. I almost felt as if I should 
have brain fever, and be haunted by these 
creatures in perpetual motion, just as I 
always think a delirious chorister must 
inevitably be haunted by a pointed edition 
of the Psalms, with Big Words, and 
Middle-sized Words, and Small Words, 
and Little Tiny Words, and ¢¢a/ics all jumbled 
together, and dancing up and down in a 
mazy whirl. 

We had all gone “ to see the dervishes,” 
rather inclined to laugh; only expecting 
to see some men “ valsing heavenlily,” as 
a damsel told me her favorite partner did ; 
but there was an intense earnestness in 
the whole scene that quelled all sense of 
the ludicrous, and seni us away subdued 
and sad, only filling us with deepest pity 
for the strange beings of whose unsatis- 
fying and unprofitable daily worship we 
had had this glimpse. Still more were 
we filled with wonder how so preposterous 
a ceremonial could be an offshoot of 
grave, stately Mahommedanism; by it 
acknowledged and cherished —the same 
solemn Mahommedanism that we had 
seen in India sneering so contemptuously 
at the vagaries of Hirndoo faith. 

Then we bethought us of still stranger 
excrescences of a purer faith —of Chris- 
tian sects who pervert Scriptural injunc- 
tions to new meanings—of so-called 
“ Jumpers,” who testify the gladness of 
the Christian life by jumping, because 
they say that of old “men leaped for 
joy ;” while others twirl like the dervish- 
es, because Ezekiel said, “ Turn ye, turn 
ye, why will ye die?” 

How many thousands quote St. Paul in 
support of their eccentric doctrines of 
every description, including spiritual wife- 
dom; and how many more deem it neces- 
sary still to dance and sing after the 
example of David or Miriam, in token of 
spiritual joy! 

Witness such scenes as those enacted 
in Banffshire at the revival meetings, as 
described by the local papers : * scenes of 
intense so-called religious excitement; 
when the whole multitude assembled from 
the neighboring fishing villages poured 
along the streets of Buckie, singing and 
dancing, waving their caps, Bibles, and 
hymn-books, and_ shouting hallelujah! 
Great, strong fishermen singing and shout- 
ing “till they were quite hot;” women 
with their infants in their arms, and 
Streaming hair, dancing and singing; 
lassies with their clothes tucked up as if 
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they had just left their work joining hands 
and shouting; boys and girls and little 
children all joining in the chorus. Anew 
feature in the movement was the intro- 
duction of what is called the gospel dance. 
At first there was merely a keeping time 
to the hymn music, while the people sat, 
but soon they all joined in, and the whole 
crowd kept up a sort of interminable jig 
that was suggestive rather of an Irish 
fair than of a religious meeting in grave 
Scotland. Next followed the * holy kiss,” 
as it is called; a devotional exercise 
which, in spite of all Scriptural authority, 
our cold Western churches have in general 
seen fit to omit; though our Roman sis- 
ter, with her usual wisdom, has substi- 
tuted the kissing of certain holy toes; a 
privilege which, as has been very justly 
observed, is not likely to foster excess. 
The whole description might be that of 
the religious dance of the Himalayan hill 
tribes round the ark of their god. 

Look too at the “ Shakers” in America. 
Some recent spectators of their worship 
describe how men and women form in 
lines facing each other down the chapel, 
all dressed in a sort of conventual uni- 
form. All join in most fervent hymns, 
and take it by turns to exhort one anoth- 
er. Then commences the mystic dance. 
All hold out their hands with the palms 
upturned as if waiting to catch a blessing. 
The women kiss each other, and dance 
and sing. After a while three brethren 
and three sisters stand in the middle, and 
the rest form a procession, two and two, 
holding their hands out open as before; 
men and women in different lines, each 
headed by an elder. With the utmost 
gravity and solemnity these now com- 
mence a curious hopping dance, which 
gradually quickens till it becomes a sort 
of reel, while those stationed in the centre 
sing hymns. 

The Shakers are said to acquire the 
same sort of inane expression and pale 
complexion as the dervishes. Frances 
Anne Kemble has given us a description 
of an American Shaker village, inhabited 
by seven hundred men and women, whose 
profession of religion has for one of its 
principal objects the extinguishing of the 
human race by devoting themselves, and 
persuading others, to celibacy and the 
strictest chastity. She says they are per- 
fectly moral and exemplary in their lives 
and conduct, miraculously clean and neat, 
and incredibly shrewd, thrifty, and money- 
making. Their dress is hideous, and 
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ing, in which the whole of them engage, 
going roundand round their vast hall or 
temple of prayer, shaking their hands like 
the paws of a dog sitting up to beg, and 
singing a deplorable psalm tune in brisk 
jig time: the men without their coats, in 
their shirt-sleeves, with their lank hair 
hanging on their shoulders; the women 
without a single hair escaping from be- 
neath their hideous caps; mounted upon 
very high-heeled shoes, and every one of 
them with a white handkerchief folded 
napkin-fashion, and hanging over her arm. 
In summer they all dress in white, and 
what with their pale, immovable counte- 
nances, their ghost-like figures, and 
ghastly mad spiritual dance, they looked 
like the nuns in “Robert the Devil,” 
condemned to dance with ill-taught 
bears.* 

Still pondering on these things, I fell 
into a troubled sleep, perplexed with vis- 
ions of human spinning-wheels and hum- 
ming-tops spinning and humming forever 
and ever, to the hideous music of those 
brazen instruments; and just when in my 
dream Dante was beginning a new canto 
thereupon, for his Inferno, I awoke to 
the consciousness that the sun was al- 
ready above the horizon, and that we had 
no time to lose in starting on our further 
journey— by no romantic caravan of 
slow-stepping camels, but the swift train 
of English-built carriages, and the snort- 
ing iron horse. 

An hour later we were looking back 
regretfully, to catch one last glimpse of 
the beautiful mosque — whose white dome 
and minarets gleamed in the morning 
light —in truth, a stately temple. Much 
we marvelled to think that so fair an ob- 
ject should have been bequeathed to 
Cairo by so cruel a despot as Mahomet 
Ali — whose treacherous massacre of the 
Mamelukes, on the very spot where he 
subsequently reared the mosque, was but 
one of his many deeds of blood. It is 
said that no fewer than twenty-three thou- 
sand of his subjects lie buried along the 
banks of the fresh-water canal which 
bears his name, all victims to the scourge 
of the cruel taskmaster of this hard-heart- 
ed tyrant. 

Certainly, if we may judge of a creed 
by the lives of those who profess it, mercy 
and justice are not prominent features in 
Mahommedan faith. The Arab proverb 
says, “ The worshipper will become like 
what he worships,” and the hard, unlov- 


* Records of Later Life, by Frances Anne Kemble. 





ing belief in a God who guides relentless, 
pitiless fate, is reflected in the hard, un- 
bending character of the followers of the 
Prophet. 

The “La Allah-el-Allah ” (There is no 
God but God) which greets your ear so 
often, is said to express to their mind a 
summary of all his absolute supremacy 
and resistless will; together with the ut- 
ter passiveness of all created beings as 
mere instruments for good or evil; tools 
utterly helpless in the hands of an omnip- 
otent and utterly unsympathizing power. 
So this unloving faith produces an unlov- 
ing life; and the oppression of the poor 
under the amiable Turkish rule has be- 
come so entirely a matter of course, that 
they never even lift up their voice in 
remonstrance, but accept their lot in pa- 
tient misery. 

One of their proverbs in allusion to this 
state of things is, that their masters 
“take from the sore-footed his sandals.” 
Another, referring to the custom of brib- 
ery, Says, that “to seek for wealth without 
wealth, is like carrying water in a sieve; ” 
an expression of striking force to any one 
who has watched their primitive method 
of irrigation, when, in order to raise water 
from a lower to a higher level, two men 
stand, one on each side of the lower ditch, 
swinging backwards and forwards, by 
means of two ropes, a frail wicker basket 
which allows about three-fourths of the 
water to run out, before it can possibly 
reach the upper ditch. 

They describe the generosity of their 
taskmasters by saying that “it is easy to 
cut broad thongs from other men’s 
leather ; ” a proverb which always reminds 
me of that charming definition of benev- 
oience as “ the feeling which prompts A, 
on seeing B in trouble, to ask C to help 
him”! The procrastinating Turks say, 
that he who lingers by the way, and he 
who hastens, alike meet at the ferry; but 
I believe that to the more diligent Arabs 
we owe the proverb.that “by the lane of 
by-and-by, one comes to the gate of 
never.” In no other country have I seen 
a population that im mane 0 as being 
so abjectly poor and miserable as these 
Egyptian fellahs. They are said to be an 
utterly degraded race, but who can wonder 
if they are? 

Poor wretches, they have hard enough 
lives, to make them as bad as they are 
called; no sunshine of happiness seems 
ever to gild their sad days. Nothing but 
work and oppression from their birth to 
their grave ; forced to labor at wages that 
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will barely sustain life even in Egypt, and 
urged to their work by the sharp whips of 
Arab taskmasters. Even their little chil- 
dren are forced to work by the same 
whip, and you see little ones of five and 
six staggering along with a heavy basket- 
load of earth. The more independent 
agriculturist fares little better, and it is 
computed that in work, in money, or in 
kind, he is compelled to give up ninety- 
five per cent. of the produce of his labor, 
thanks to the system of extortion, cheat- 
ing, and beating whereby the revenue is 
collected. 

The sheik of each village contrives by 
dint of cruel beatings to extract the ut- 
most farthing from the wretched fellahs 
under his rule, keeping for himself as 
much as he dare, though he, in turn, suf- 
fers the zadoot at the hands of the nazir, 
another petty officer, of peasant origin 
like himself, and for that very cause all 
the more ruthless. He knows that he 
must make his own harvest cff the moneys 
paid by the sheiks, and yet receive the 
naboot should he fail to satisfy the Turk- 
ish governor of the province, who also 
wants to take his pickings before handing 
over the revenue to the pasha, and so it 
goes on. Ofcourse the miserable fellah 
must beat some one, so he lords it in his 
own household, and wife and children 
suffer in their turn. If, as Keats says, — 


Love in a hut, on water and a crust, 
Is (Love, forgive us !) cinders, ashes, dust, 


what must life be in an Egyptian mud hut, 
with blows and bickerings to increase the 
amenities of poverty! It isa home of the 
earth earthy. The walls are of clay, the 
roofs of palm rafters covered with clay. 
No furniture save a clay bedstead over a 
clay oven, heated with fuel of camel-dung. 
On a clay dish-stand are set the earthen 
dishes and water-jars which constitute 
the “ plenishings ” of an Egyptian home. 
No wonder that the inmates should be 
more filthy and more wretched than any- 
thing you can well imagine. 

Then on we whirled over sand and peb- 
bles — pebbles and sand — sometimes so 
strangely like our own desolate Culbyn 
sand-hills on the shores of Morayshire, 
that it seemed quite homelike! The sun 
set like a ball of fire, sending rays of ruby 
light athwart the desert, and darkness 
rapidly followed. Then came the clear 
moonlight gleaming on the white latine 
sails of boats sailing on the canal, close 
to the railway. Then Suez — then the 
Red Sea. ' 

C. F. GoRDON CUMMING. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SKETCHES FROM THE DUTCH SEASIDE, 


THOSE who have cruised along the low, 
flat, and unpicturesque coast of Holland, 
may well dread lest sketches taken look- 
ing seaward should merely prove the nat- 
ural components of the very plain picture 
seen from the outside. The prevalence 
of this idea very probably accounts for 
the fact that so few English venture to 
see whether the first impression presents 
a converse side. Dutch watering-places 
seem to have no attractions for foreign 
visitors, and as a rule are resorted to only 
by those natives who, from pressure of 
business or narrowness of means, cannot 
repair to the freer breezes of Heligoland, 
or to the gaieties of Trouville and other 
French bathing-towns. Dutch watering- 
places scarcely as yet have a place in our 
British pharmacopeeia. Even the con- 
scientious guide-books are very guarded 
in recommending them. An ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of advice; 
and we shall give a brief account of how 
we fared on the Dutch seacoasts, leaving 
the reader, perchance d/asé of the usual 
resorts, to judge for himself whether our 
fresh fields and pastures new do not con- 
tain attractions which compensate for the 
temptations held out by better known 
beats. 

We need not describe our passage over, 
and shall ask the reader to join us at the 
Hague, where we thankfully availed our- 
selves of the hospitalities of the Hotel 
Bellevue. We use the word hospitality 
advisedly, because the kind and excellent 
people there gave us much that money 
cannot obtain. They took the greatest 
interest in our plans, down to the young- 
est waiter. They got information for us, 
and gave us advice; took a great deal of 
trouble for us, and showed us a great deal 
of real kindness. 

Holland is dear — that is, it is dearer 
than Germany, and most parts of France 
— but we did not find it ruinous, or so 
dear as England; and you get certainly 
more for your money. We were some 
time at the hotel, and found nine shillings 
a day a head paid for everything; and as 
it is in the best situation in the Hague, 
looking on to the Deer Park (the Count’s 
Park, which gives its Dutch name to the 
Hague —’S Graven hage), and is airy 
and pleasant, and very comfortable, we 
do not think it can be called very expen- 
sive. Dutch money in itself makes life 
seem expensive till you thoroughly under- 
stand it, because the cents are double the 
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value of the French cents and the Ger- 
man pfennigs; therefore one has to re- 
member that oze always means /wo, and 
three six—that is, that 30 cents mean 
6d. The money is therefore a little puz- 
ziing at first. When you see 50 marked, 
it is so natural to think it means 5¢., or 
at least half a mark; whereas it really 
means half a florin, or tod. 

The Deer Park is a very pretty little 
park, open to every one, with plenty of 
trees and water. It is natually a favorite 
promenade and there is often music there. 

Most people know what a charm lies in 
the Hague—in the quiet dignity of its 
long lines of trees, its picturesque build- 
ings, and its canals. The watery high- 
ways give a silence to the traffic, broken 
by a few carts, wagons, or carriages along- 
side, jolting on the rough pavement, and 
by the shrill voice of the people. There 
is a great absence of bustle, a delibera- 
tion in their movements, a well-to-do air 
which is essentially characteristic of the 
Dutch. 

There is a great fascination in the way 
in which the ships and barges glide up 
close to the windows sometimes. Look- 
ing down the canals, there is an ever- 
changing, ever moving kaleidoscope of 
color, which is a perpetual delight. End- 
less barges come and go, and toil up and 
down, their rich brown hulls in fine con- 
trast to the reddened sails. These flap 
idly in the wind, or are partially furled. 
Sometimes the barges are loaded with 
vegetables, — piles of purple cabbages, 
pale endives, and splendid carrots, mixed 
with great gourds and pumpkins obtru- 
sively sunning themselves in the yellow 
and flickering light, as it shines through 
the leaves of the trees in fitful gleams. 

Along the sides of the canal, their 
sabots clicking sharply against the brick 
(and most trying) pavement, move the 
tidy, upright, cleanly people, their dress 
much modified, though they still wear a 
superabundance of petticoats, but with 
head-dresses still distinctive of the differ- 
ent provinces. In the space of a few 
minutes you pass a dozen different styles, 


from the gold or silver casquets with fine | 


lace or muslin laid over them, kept in 
place by gold-headed spiral pins, which 
stick quaintly forward, to the higher head- 
dress, with its flowing veil of rich and 
costly lace, which heirloom is often now, 
alas! surmounted by a hideous modern 
bonnet with cheap and tawdry artificial 
flowers, looking singularly out of keeping 
with all its surroundings. 

The Gallery at the Hague has too often 
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been written about to need mention here; 
but it is disappointing that so many copies 
and doubtful pictures are allowed to take 
up space; and except the Young Bull, 
which gives Paul Potter his renown, and 
which has a favorable place, the pictures 
are seen to great disadvantage, being 
housed in a large building, formerly pri- 
vate property, with windows in no way 
adapted for setting them off. There are 
some private collections at the Hague 
really more interesting than the Gallery, 
and with far finer “examples ” of the old 
Dutch painters. 

But the Dutch seaside was our aim; to 
go there and to see therefrom as much of 
Holland as we could was our cherished 
plan, and a few days saw us established 
in some pleasant rooms in a little villa on 
the sands of Scheveningen (pronounced 
Skeveningen). 

Lodgings, in the English sense of the 
word, are not to be had at Scheveningen. 
We have rooms. Those rooms are kept, 
and very well kept, for us. We have boil- 
ing water to make our tea or coffee with, 
our tea-things are washed for us, our 
boots are brushed, and here all service on 
the part of the landlady ends. 

We very much enjoy the novelty of our 
position, and the cotfee gets better every 
day. Our foraging expeditions for bread 
and butter, for fruit and other edibles, are 
very amusing. German enables one to. 
undemeand a great deal of Dutch, and by 
adapting some words we make ourselves 
understood very easily. The bread all 
throughout Holland is most excellent, 
and the butter, delicious. We have en- 
larged experiences on the subject of din- 
ners, and we try the different restaurants 
in turn. Scheveningen may be said to 
consist of the fishing village lying behind 
the great sandhills or dunes, and the 
numberless hotels, built all along upon 
the top of the dunes themselves. There 
are very few villas or private houses near 
the sea, though some are being built 
farther inland. 

It may be useful to some people to 
state the result of our manifold expe- 
riences. The Hotel d’Orange is much 
|the most expensive and much the best 
| arranged for residents — the cooking cer- 
| tainly beyond the average of Dutch hotels. 
The Zeerust, almost a new hotel, is very 
much less expensive, and the cooking is 
very nearly as good. We thought all the 
other hotels very much alike, except the 
Hotel Garni, where a very unfortunate ar- 
rangement obtains. The house is beauti- 
fully kept, the rooms are pleasant, and the 
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proprietors are civil, reasonable, and oblig- 
ing; but the whole commissariat of the 
hotel is Jet to a restaurant, and both the 
quantity and quality of the food are bad, 
and the cooking very indifferent. At this 
hotel the almost exploded fashion (in good 
hotels) of having but one knife and fork 
with every dish reigns in all its disagree- 
ableness. We found our experiment of 
dining there did not answer; and though 
the situation of the Zeerust is less desir- 
able, we soon dropped into the habit of 
always going there. 

But if the great wish of the people at 
Scheveningen is ever to be realized, and 
the highest class of English people are to 
go there in numbers, the hotel-keepers 
have much to learn in matters of refine- 
ment. If English people pay all they are 
expected to pay on their side, they must 
get what they pay for. All this will one 
day come, for Scheveningen is a very 
queen of watering-places. It unites in 
itself, and in the facility with which from 
it you can see without long journeys the 
most interesting part of Holland, the 
charm of the most complete solitude, and 
the enjoyment of the most vivid pictures 
of the past. Nowhere in the world can 
you so completely live your own life, and, 
if you choose, ignore your fellow-crea- 
tures, because of the immense stretch of 
its sands, and the great space, which pre- 
vents the possibility of being jostled 
against your will by other people. 

On the other hand, if you are tired of 
your own society, you can join the people 
who congregate along the promenade and 
be sociable. If the monotony of the sea 
becomes at all wearisome, you are within 
reach, and very easy reach, of all that is 
most interesting in the most wonderful 
country in the world. The sea is full of 
phosphorescence at Scheveningen. Some- 
times on dark nights the crest of each 
curling wave on the great mass of water 
shone like liquid fire, and the effect was 
weird and beautiful. 

The gently sloping beach makes it a 
paradise for children, and the fine sands 
are beautifully white and clean. On 
windy days we find (as do other people) 
that we get more than we bargained for: 
it flies all over us. But where could be 
got such air? so fine and elastic, with a 
softness in it which makes it delicious. 
It is said not to be bracing, but it is very 
healthy, and must be delightful to people 
who do not like skarp winds. 

The sea view is superb. On every side 
there is a boundless sweep of water, 
which takes on numberless hues as the 


clouds move swiftly between it and the 
sun. On a grey day,.on a bright day, 
even on a rainy day, Scheveningen has a 
great charm for us. There is solemnity 
in the sameness of color, a splendor in 
the sunshine, and a look of greatness in 
the desolate aspect the prospect wears 
when the skies are weeping and the wind 
lashes the sea into a white and whirling 
foam. 

And Holland is a rainy country; and 
though this summer is a particularly dull 
and rainy one, and perhaps we have more 
rain here than is usual, even the Dutch, 
who are slow to see faults in a country so 
dear to them, talk of its climate as “ damp.” 
Every day we feel thankful for the fore- 
sight which armed us with waterproof 
cloaks, which were so light as to be no 
trouble to carry, and to turn a sharp 
shower of rain, which would probably 
have drenched us. They cover us from 
head to foot, and are the envy of every 
one. But it is not only the rain, but the 
sudden way it comes upon you, which 
makes constant anticipation necessary. 
There may be a promising sky and a light 
wind; you are justified in expecting fine 
weather. From some unexpected quarter 
the clouds mass together, the wind dies 
away, and you are under a steady, heavy, 
pattering rain. 

All the usual seaside appliances of civ- 
ilization reign at Scheveningen. The 
temperature of the water and of the air, 
the pressure of the wind, every variation, 
is carefully registered. There is a huge 
disc to show people how long they have 
been in the water; bathing-machines with 
the sunshades (so utterly unnecessary this 
year); and bathing-women, who add so 
much to the terrors of the little children 
who find themselves handed over to the 
tender mercies of females with voices like 
men, and plunged into the sea before 
their fears and astonishment have found 
vent in tears. 

Fourteenpence is the price of a bathing- 
machine and -attendant; and a child 
counts for nothing. The wind is some- 
times very high, but we never feel it 
sharp; anda good walk in the face of a 
breeze is very pleasant, when that breeze 
has the taste and smell, the freshness, of 
the seain its breath. We enjoy a good 
battle with it; there is something pleas- 
ant in the sense of not being daunted, 
and a glow of satisfaction and exhilara- 
tion afterwards, which puts one on good 
terms with one’s self. 

There are, of course, beehive chairs. 
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deposited in one, and her feet quickly | 


Scheveningen, and only one—a_ band 


immersed in hot water; but the chairs | plays every night for twohours. Nothing 


are usually occupied by the elder members 
of a family, who watch with delight the 
gambols of the children. You paya fixed 
sum up till twelve, and then about a penny 
an hour; but if vou get up for a second 
you forfeit your chair, and nothing amused 
us more than the anxious and greedy look 
of the proprietors, who: hovered round to 
take instant advantage of an unguarded 
move. 

There are no English just now, and 
only a few Americans; no smart dress or 
attempt at “fashionable” life. The peo- 
ple here are here to bathe and to bathe 
their children, or to be near their married 
daughters and sons. They sit long hours 
on the beach revelling in the freedom of 
the life and in the ripple of the sea. It 
cannot be all imagination that something 
in the place fills one with contentment 
and good-humor. Every one seems to be 
prepared to enjoy and not to cavil; faces 
have smiles and a pleasant expression, 
and we sit on the beach and make friends, 
especially with the Dutch babies and de- 
lightful Dutch children, who are confiding 
and not shy—frank, fair, and round- 
limbed — and who are invariably so gently 
and wisely managed, that they are obedi- 
ent and docile, and, even at that early 
age, have the look of repose and quiet 
happiness which strikes one in their eld- 
ers. 

Holland is not cheap; and yet, after a 
little bargaining, we buy a good large 
melon for tod. from one of the men who 
move about with enormous baskets of 
fruit and cakes in either hand; and with 
a hunch of good bread, we enjoy like 
other people a lunch al fresco—lunch 
which a light breakfast of rolls and coffee 
before eight and this bright air make us 
quite ready for at eleven o’clock. 

The Dutch language, spoken rapidly 
all around us, and before we have made 
it out, sounds like a mixture of German 
and English; and further acquaintance 
with it proves it to be the case. Some- 
times, however, a sentence sounds very 
amusing: “Crabe op de Beestie” is one 
of the military orders given to dismounted 
men; and though the officers say “ Stezg 
op,” the order ** Mount” is given in those 
words. Dutch grammar is not nearly so 
difficult as German grammar, and a Dutch 
newspaper is not at all troublesome to 
read to any one who knows German, so 
many words are like either that language 
or English to dook at. 

There is one amusement provided at 





is paid, but every one sits—as they do 
all over the Continent —at little tables, 
and drinks tea or coffee, or beer, or other 
beverages, for the good of the proprietor 
and for their own delectation. Coffee, 
for some unexplained reason, is never 
good in Holland —tea always is. We 
got excellent coffee—making it our- 
selves; and we achieved boiling water: 
but the system of tea-making presupposes 
that, once tea is made, no more boiling 
water will be required. A thing like a 
coal-scuttle encloses a smaller pan of live 
charcoal, and on this the kettle reposes. 
Now in a few minutes the charcoal begins 
to glow less and less, and in a few more 
is nearly out. We promised ourselves 
that on our next visit to Holland we would 
take, along with the waterproofs we had 
learned to value, a small pair of bellows, 
which we think would effectually help us. 

It is a novel but very pleasant sight, to 
see all the little family parties making 
their tea, and nodding approbation as the 
band played something which appealed to 
their sympathies more particularly. Along 
the broad, bricked road below, the num- 
berless carriages from the Hague drive 
up and down enjoying the sea air and the 
music — a habit which has a good deal of 
danger for those who prefer walking there, 
—and it is the only level ground, —as no 
coachmen in the world have less idea of 
what driving means than the Dutch coach- 
men. They drive through streets and 
along roads with one fixed idea, which is 
that every one is bound to get out of their 
way, and that they have nothing to do but 
to sit still. At Scheveningen the coach- 
men never even look before them — they 
sit slouching, with a rein in each hand, 
lying loose upon the horse’s back, and 
are either gazing at the sea in a medita- 
tive mood, or are staring at the band. A 
sudden cry from an opposition carriage 
causes a halt,a good deal of scuffling 
takes place, and the danger over, they 
resume their broken dream, generally one 
leg crossed over the other. We could 
hardly believe that, as there was plenty 
of room (there is no footpath), they in- 
tended driving over us; but they never 
moved an inch out of their way, and we 
had to scramble on to the stone dike 
whilst they “pursued the even tenor of 
their way.” In the narrowest streets, 
wherever you happen to meet a carriage 
or to be overtaken by one, their habit is 
to drive straight on and expect every one 
to make way for them. Luckily the pace 
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is slow, and the horses fat and quiet, for 
it is sometimes difficult to reach a friendly 
doorstep; and in narrow streets, with no 
protecting pavement, it is a matter of 
some anxiety to secure a retreat. 

There are a few shops in what is called 
the Galérie des Glaces, above which flour- 
ish a hotel and more restaurants. One 
of these shops is a curiosity-shop, and 
with a good deal that is evidently made 
up for sale. There are some very quaint 
things to be had and to be seen: Delft 
cows, with the quantities of wreaths of 
flowers which make them look like sacri- 
ficial oxen, but which is a reproduction of 
what is still done every Easter when the 
favorite cows are decked with flowers all 
over the land; old silver cups, two of 
which have one of those jests more in 
favor in the rude old times than now, as, 
when the wine poured in is drunk, up 
springs a baby in the centre. 

One evening during our stay the sunset 
was something lovely and wonderful, even 
where very beautiful sunsets are the rule. 
Joseph Israels was at Scheveningen, and 
declared that it exceeded everything he 
had ever seen there or elsewhere. To us 
the scene was strange and enchanting. It 
was Sunday evening ; the terrace or prom- 
enade near the band was densely thronged 
by an ever-moving crowd, the greater part 
of whom were the fishermen, their wives 
and children, and the country-folks. The 
whole sky was in vivid flame-color, tinging 
the wide mass of water, flecked here and 
there with ever-varying tints of pearly 
grey. The strong glare of light touched 
the gold and silver head-dresses of the 
people, and gave the crowd a most bril- 
liant aspect. Nothing can surely equal 
the prettiness of their quaint Dutch holi- 
day dress, with the spotless white aprons, 
sometimes a kerchief, the curious fulness 
of the petticoats, and the fair and pretty 
faces set off by the close, rich head-dress. 
The weights these women carry are some- 
thing beyond belief. I saw a young 
woman shoulder a box and march off with 
it as though it were empty and not full; 
and the Dutch housemaid,a girl of seven- 
teen, lifts up and empties a large travel- 
ling-bath full of water with perfect ease, 
and as often as not brings it into the 
room full instead of filling it where it 
stands. 

The Dutch, mostly Calvinists, observe 
Sunday more strictly than any country 
after our own — though they enjoy music 
and make a very innocent holiday of the 
evening, sauntering about often arm in 
arm; and when two girls, dressed, as they 
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always are, in the immensely full and 
stiffened petticoats, walk close together, it 
naturally follows that these same petti- 
coats stick out very oddly upon the oppo- 
site sides. They are most regular in their 
attendance in church, both morning and 
afternoon; and no prettier sight exists 
than that afforded on Sunday at Scheven- 
ingen, especially on a christening Sunday, 
when the handsome young mothers, sur- 
rounded with sympathetic friends, march 
to church carrying the infants. Nothing 
strikes us more than the care taken of 
young children in Holland, and the ex- 
treme cleanliness and tidiness of even the 
poorest children; and on the occasion of 
a christening, the robes are beautiful, so 
well and richly embroidered, and so ex- 
quisitely “got up.” But going through 
the streets, you see but little of the robes 
or the babies, because the mother wears a 
christening-cloth —a long square of finely 
embroidered muslin trimmed with lace, 
which is pinned to her shoulders and falls 
to her feet, and under which the baby in 
her arms is completely concealed. These 
cloths are, like most of the head-dresses, 
heirlooms — and are often rare and costly. 

The Dutch women strike us as being 
very handsome; even the older women, 
who are weather-beaten, and have early 
lost their bloom and their youth, have fine 
features, and the reserved and intellectual 
expression peculiar to them. They toil 
unceasingly, but with a method and a 
definite aim free from hopelessness; and 
itis quite delightful to see so little pov- 
erty. Only once have we been directly 
asked for help. An old fisherman told us 
his history: his wife had died seventeen 
years before, and his sons were all dead 
but one (two having been drowned), and 
he pathetically showed us his empty to- 
bacco-pouch, which his son would fill 
when he returned, and which in the mean 
time we gladly filled for him. The Dutch 
are said to love money; but a thrifty, 
hard-working people naturally have a tinge 
of the vice belonging to the correspond- 
ing virtue. They often do us a service 
| without waiting to be paid for it, and we 
| do not find that any one exacts more than 
|is just. We find them particular and very 
methodical. We get all we stipulate for; 
and on their side they are perfectly con- 
tented with the original arrangement, 
whatever it may be. But it is better to 
have a distinct understanding, as to what 
is expected and what is to pay, as, if any- 
thing has been left vague and undefined, 
it is very difficult to come to a definite 
understanding afterwards. We find the 
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people, as the days go on, civil, willing, 
and obliging, and learn to respect their 
self-restraint and self-reliance. At all 
seaside places we have always had a com- 
passionate feeling for mankind. When 
he has plunged into the sea in the early 
morning, has shown himself in the light 
of a good father, and taken his progeny 
for walks, and conceived it his duty to 


show them the sea-anemones and shell-| 


fish, perhaps even the different seaweeds, 
he finds his time hangs rather heavily 
upon his hands. He is bereft of his club, 
his occupations, and his amusements; he 
probably does not know a soul to talk to: 
he ends by seeing all the discomforts of his 
position, and is not recompensed as fully 
as he might be by the cheerful sight of 
the brown faces of his offspring. Abroad, 
his sufferings are more severe. He goes 
to a French watering-place with the in- 
tention of killing the proverbial birds and 
giving his children sea air, and that for- 
eign residence which more readily than 
anything else unlocks the English tongue 
of childhood. He hates the food, which 
is to him mysterious, and he detests his 
bed. He is surprised to see Tompkins, 
his nearest neighbor, and Tompkins is 
surprised to see him. The children are 
strictly enjoined not to associate “ be- 
cause of French.” He makes it an act 
of virtue also to avoid Tompkins, which 
act lasts twenty-four hours. Mutual dis- 
comfort draws them together; the chil- 
dren soon break the rule, and the English 
tongue reigns once more upon a “foreign 
strand.” 

Still something has been gained, if 
France is in question. The very fact of 
having bargained and bought things in 
French gives the children the confidence 
necessary to break the ice. But nothing 
can be more absurd or more futile than 
the idea possessed by some people, that 
in Belgium, as French is the language of 
society, it must also be the dialect of the 
Flemish fishermen. And yet only be- 
cause of this can it be that Ostend, Blank- 
enberg, and other places are so largely 
patronized by English people, while Sche- 
veningen is left out in the cold. Dutch 
—rich as it is, interesting as it is —is not 
a passport anywhere: it is of no outside 
value. But if the mistaken idea about 
Belgium be laid aside, and a complete 
change of sensations and the most delight- 
ful sea-bathing be sought for only, Sche- 
veningen would be, and will be, one of the 
most desirable places within a few hours 
of London. 

It takes us some time to realize how 
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|short a distance lies between us and 
| places we have longed to see. To stand 
on the great Polder (drained lake) near 
Haarlem ; to try and realize the facts con- 
nected with that immense enterprise, and 
| that, where those rich lands now give their 
mass of luxuriant crops, ships once sailed 
and were often tempest-tossed as though 
on the ocean; to see the traces of the 
great siege; to touch with reverence the 
flag held by Kenau Hasselaar as she led 
her three hundred Amazons ; to see Franz 
Hals’s masterpieces, —in short, to see 
Haarlem, was our cherished wish, and 
here we were within one short hour of it! 

There are three ways of spanning the 
two miles between Scheveningen and the 
Hague: a steam-tramway, with its first 
and second class; a gondola, which bears 
you romantically through the windings of 
a canal, taking an hour and a half to do 
what you can accomplish the other way in 
twenty minutes; and an unfashionable 
horse-tram, which we prefer often, be- 
cause the way lies under an avenue of 
trees, and is very pretty, and also because 
in its more homely manners it conveys 
many a bourgeoise, who with a little en- 
couragement tells us much that is inter- 
esting. The horse-tramway deposits us 
in the centre of the Hague, and we change 
trains, and are taken on to the Holland- 
sche Spoorweg (railway). Every one 
shows us very great kindness, and an anx- 
iety lest we should go wrong — the driver 
of our first train getting down to tell the 
other he was to show us the ticket-office 
(which he did) on our arrival. 

The train, though a “ quick train,” goes 
very slowly through the flat and open 
country. The wide canals are studded 
with water-lilies, both white and yellow, 
and are fringed with sedges. Windmills 
follow each.other in very constant succes- 
sion. Here and there is a wood and a 
country-house, and the rich fields contain 
quantities of the black and white cows 
which prevail in Holland. There is a 
good deal of wood, and one place, where a 
small station invites the train to stop, is 
called by a Dutch name signifying * the 
place of the singing of birds.” The envi- 
rons of Haarlem are very pretty: the look 
of luxuriance which the crops have on 
these “ drained lakes ” always points them 
out. Herethe lake was eleven leagues in 
circumference, and took twelve years to 
drain — about one thousand million tons 
of water having to be pumped out of it; 
but the million of money this grand 
scheme cost was very soon repaid by the 
cultivation, 
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The centre of interest for us, of course, 
lies in the great church and the town 
hall. We timed our visit so as to hear 
the magnificent organ, and the richness of 
its tone is unsurpassed; but the church, 
in itself a grand building, is cruelly de- 
spoiled and bare. This is partly because 
at the time of the great siege some of its 
statues and ornaments were used to assist 
the people to defend themselves, and 
partly because the extreme Calvinism of 
the Protestants led them to strip the 
churches of all that reminded them of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The place is 
disfigured beyond belief: the huge pillars 
are whitewashed; black and white cover 
everything that can be painted; the cen- 
tre aisle is choked with hideous pews and 
seats, and the people assembled to hear 
the organ neither take off their hats nor 
show the smallest reverence —at inter- 
vals talking, laughing, and nodding to 
their acquaintances. The same absence 
of reverence prevails externally (but, as 
far as this goes, we have often felt this 
keenly as regards some of our most beau- 
tiful cathedrals at home): the grand old 
walls are used as backgrounds to shabby 
little shops and sheds (even a small stable 
clinging to it), all of which surroundings 
go far to neutralize the effects of the gran- 
deur of the building. 

With a feeling of disappointment we 
went to the old Stadt Huis (Town Hall), 
and here all exceeded our expectations. 
It is a most wonderful old building, and 
in perfect preservation. As we trod the 
boards of the Council Chamber, it was 
easy to imagine the commotion there in 
1572, when in December the siege began, 
and the burgomeister, getting anxious 
and cowardly, fled, leaving the people to 
prove their heroism for seven long 
months. The most prominent figure of 
the defence, Kenau, was a widow, and 
she got those three hundred women to- 
gether who did such good service under 
her leadership. 

The old house has a great many relics 
of that grand if ineffectual struggle — 
stone balls, some of the pikes and guns 
used, and the torn flags, with much be- 
sides. Certainly never was it our good 
fortune to see more really interesting 
things. They are all kept inan old room, 
which goes by the name of the Spanish 
room. A picture of Kenau is there—a 
plain, determined-looking woman, with an 
upright figure and a composed and self- 
reliant air. 

The pictures by Franz Hals must be 
seen, because, unless they are seen, we 
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shall be accused of exaggeration. Every 
one in the least interested in art in Hol- 
land speaks of these pictures; outside 
comparatively few people know them. To 
us he is far beyond any painter, as a por- 
trait-painter, we have ever seen, and none 
of the pictures bearing his name in gal- 
leries, except in Amsterdam, are equal to 
these. The first impression was, that we 
had never seen real portrait-painting be- 
fore. His people /7ve in the most extraor- 
dinary way; their eyes look through you, 
and seem to read your very thoughts. A 
German gentleman complained of their 
being very much alike; but I cannot say 
we, any of us, thought so. There is an 
individuality, a subtle expression of its 
own, in each powerful face. You feel that 
the painter had that insight into character 
without which portrait-painting stops 
short of being at all interesting. 

Studying those marvellous pictures was 
a sort of revelation. There are but two 
portraits I have seen lately that in my 
mind have something of the same inde- 
finable power. Millais’s portrait of Glad- 
stone, and Bisschof’s of Motley the his- 
torian, which latter hangs in the Japanese 
room in the palace near the Hague. The 
coloring in Hals’s pictures is splendid, 
and they are all painted with a freedom 
and ease which gives the idea that he 
knew his power, and revelled in it. He 
lived before Rembrandt. His pictures 
are so absolutely real, that they would 
repay a long and wearisome journey, and 
Haarlem is twelve hours from London. 

Once we had left the market-place and 
the surrounding old buildings, it was 
much more difficult to realize the story of 
the siege; there is such an air of repose 
and tranquillity about the place. Was it 
really here that the Spaniards, when by 
treachery they had got into the town, 
kept five executioners and their assistants 
at work for days? All looks so fair and 
calm; flowers bloom as they should do at 
Haarlem. The quiet waters flow on, all 
is bright and peaceful, but we think that 
the past struggle has left its impress on 
the faces of the inhabitants as on their 
bearing and character. They have more 
the reflective expression of a people with 
a past history to be proud of, than the 
eager and expectant look of a new people 
with a future and no past. Every visit to 
Haarlem increased our admiration for it. 

Some of the names of the streets sound 
so familiar, that the difference, in fact, 
was almost startling. Park Laan is, how- 


ever, a pretty mixture of water, green- 
sward, and flower-beds, stretching before 
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a single row of houses: one dog-carriage, 
two women, and ourselves represented 
the traffic one day when we rested a few 
moments there — rather a contrast to the 
Park Lane we know so well. 

It is perhaps hardly fair, when dwelling 
with so much pleasure on the many de- 
lights of Holland, to pass over in silence 
those things which were by no means a 
delight. The pavements are detestable 
in all the towns, consisting of hard bricks 
set up on end. They punish the feet 
most terribly, and make walking a pen- 
ance. One other thing truth forces us 
toconfess. As in all Continental places, 
and even worse than in many, at the least 
expected moments odors anything but 
savory assail you, — only at Scheveningen 
we were entirely free from this trial, where 
there are no fields to cultivate, and noth- 
ing as yet to task the energies of “drain- 
age commissioners.” No! there nothing 
comes to spoil the perfect air. The sands 
are thickly planted with bent-grass, which 
represents at present all its vegetation, 
and no manuring is required. 

Within a very pretty walk of the Hague 
is the palace, where the late Queen 
Sophia passed much of her time, and 
where, in old days, Mary of Orange lived. 
It is a pretty and cheerful place. The 
ball-room is painted throughout by Ru- 
bens and his pupils. All the paintings 
are scenes commemorating the triumphs 
of Frederick William ; and at the very top 
of the dome by which this salon is sur- 
mounted, and set into the ceiling, is a 
portrait of his wife, who is supposed to 
be looking down approvingly upon the 
pictures. 

Not very far from the palace we were 
shown over what we particularly wished 
to see —a model Dutch farm. Anything 
so pretty and so exquisitely neat we never 
saw: red and blue, here and there white 
and yellow, were the prevailing colors. 
On entering we were directly in the kitch- 
en. One large corner was raised and 
made a platform: on this platform the 
family had their meals and spent their 
leisure hours, which, judging from the 
activity we saw, must be few and far be- 
tween —for it was a farm where all the 
sons and daughters worked, and few hired 
hands were employed. The stove was a 
perfect picture — bright as steel; and the 
china plagues facing it (blue and white) 
looked so tempting and pretty. All the 
pails, etc., were painted biue, and the iron 
hoops were polished till they looked like 
silver. The dairy was beautifully kept, 
but so totally different from our ideas of 
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a dairy! The farm is famous for the 
skim-milk cheeses — not those round red 
cheeses we call Dutch cheese, or the 
Gouda cheeses, which are considered in 
Holland as inferior to others, but large, 
rather flat cheeses. The milk-pans are 
extremely deep, and narrow at the base, 
and the milk stands one day and night. 
It is then skimmed, the cream makes but- 
ter, and the whole of the milking of the 
day before makes one cheese. They 
make about two hundred and fifty cheeses 
in the year, all of which go direct to En- 
gland. The pans are all set on the ground, 
which, like all the rest of the building, is 
tiled and painted red. 

The cow-byres were also all painted 
red, walls and floors, except the stone 
coping which divided the mangers from 
the cows, and this was painted in red, 
blue, and white stripes. There was no 
division between the cows, who are fas- 
tened by a clumsy-looking but simple 
contrivance when they inhabit this beau- 
tiful home. Just now they are out all day 
and night, and are milked in the fields. 
One thing all through Holland gives a 
well-finished and pleasant look.to all coun- 
try life, and was particularly noticeable in 
the out-buildings of this farm — the wood- 
work, it is so beautifully finished. The 
railings of the outdoor staircase to the 
hay-loft might adorn many a gentleman’s 
house in England; the bars are round 
and polished ; the commonest ladders are 
not rough; the gates are ornamental and 
almost always painted; and the palings 
are beautifully neat. The good vrouw 
was pleased by our keen appreciation, 
and led the way to a very small sitting- 
room (which is never used), to show us a 
glass bookcase. Each shelf was full of 
silver ornaments which had been pre- 
sented to her‘and her husband the year 
before on their silver wedding-day. All 
round the place the greatest tidiness pre- 
vailed. The cows are almost all black 
and white: you so seldom see any other 
color; when you do, it is generally dun 
color. They are sometimes a great size, 
but the most prevailing kind are not very 
large. Here the cows were very fine: we 
counted twenty in one field near the farm, 
and there may have been more. I wanted 
to know how many they kept, and was 
told the number varied; when they hada 
good cow they kept her, when they sawa 
good cow they bought her, and when they 
had a bad cow they sold her. 

There is, of course, a certain air of 
resemblance in the Dutch towns —the 
canals and trees prevailing everywhere. 
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The bricks in common use, and the style 
of the picturesque buildings, give a like- 
ness; but it is not given to every town to 
have ancient buildings in such excellent 
preservation as at Haarlem or Delft; and 
of the many towns we saw, Delft will 
always live in our memory as second to 
Haarlem in its old-world look, and as first 
in point of beauty. It is a small town; 
but at every turn we took it presented a 
new picture. The pointed towers of the 
old gateway and some of the other build- 
ings are like some of the towers at 
Liibeck. 

We went to Delft on one of those lovely 
days of capricious sunshine which I al- 
ways think more enchanting than a cloud- 
less sky. It takes a very short twenty 
minutes from the Hague, and we arrived 
feeling a little strange, knowing not one 
soul in the place. Walking up the side of 
a canal which led straight away from the 
station, we saw the name of a Swiss 
watchmaker, and the happy thought oc- 
curred to us to ask him concerning the 
porcelain manufactory, about which, even 
so near as the Hague, we could learn 
nothing. No more successful idea could 
have come to us; he was the most sympa- 
thetic, the most friendly of men. His 
French was very Swiss and very rusty, 
but his overflowing good-will, gave him 
eloquence. After explaining the turns 
we were to take, and those we were to 
avoid, he came to the conclusion that we 
were quite incapable of finding the place 
—so he called his servant, a pleasant, 
clean-looking girl, and sent her with us to 
show us the way. 

It certainly would have been very diffi- 
cult to recognize the place — because it is 
level with the street, and nothing about 
the entrance marks it from any other 
house. A very small and modest plague 
alone gives the proprietor’s name, and the 
words porzelan fabrik have to be looked 
for. The mission of his servant did not 
end here: she interviewed the foreman, 
explained what we wanted, and only left 
us when quite certain all was thoroughly 
arranged. 

As we could see nothing during the 
men’s dinner hour, we bade her good-bye 
and walked about quite charmed by the 
still beauty of everything. Every one 
was having his midday meal; the horses 
stood with the one loosened trace to pre- 
vent their running off—a_ precaution 
which looks so unnecessary when you see 
the absolute contentment with which they 
stand stock-still, apparently too sleepy to 
do more than idly reach a mouthful of 





hay or grass, and whisk a tail the worse 
for wear in remonstrance when a pecul- 
iarly aggressive fly annoys them. The 
barges went slowly on. We found it was 
time to go back to the fadrik, and saun- 
tered down the street, pausing at the 
bridges to take note of the different long 
vistas made by the lopped trees. At the 


Fabrik we were received by the son of 


the proprietor, a very pleasant and well- 
bred man, speaking the most excellent 
English, and he showed us over every 
corner of it. 

The first intelligence he gave us was 
rather a shock to our feelings. The clay 
all comes from England, and is the same 
as that used by Minton. This is why 
Delft is very dear — dearer than the Dres- 
den china at Meissen. It is also very 
much less durable, but I do not think the 
two can be compared. The modern Meis- 
sen china is excellent for wear and tear, 
and is as nearly unbreakable as china can 
be; but though modern Delft is not prized, 
there is a particular attraction in it to all 
of us, — the creamy tone and the extreme 
softness of the color make it quite unlike 
any other china. The building in which 
the whole manufacture is carried on is the 
same as that used in olddays. For many 
years nothing was done, and the whole 
place was shut up. Five years ago, the 
enterprise of the present manufacturer 
started it fresh on the old premises. The 
intelligent gentleman who showed us ev- 
erything is ambitious, and hopes at no 
distant day to add to what is done at 
present the revival of the old coarse 
grey pottery, of such value in the eyes of 
connoisseurs, as works of art and for 
ornament. Every one acquainted with 
Delft knows that it is the most fragile 
china in the world, whether as regards its 
finer kind or the earthenware. Indeed, 
on this account so little of the real old 
Delft is left to tell its story, that it is, 
when genuine, priceless from its extreme 
rarity. 

All china manufactories are alike. 
Here the extraordinary tumble-down 
buildings were more interesting to us, 
from the associations they carried, than 
the bravest new buildings could have 
been. ‘The oldest man who was working 
there had begun his work in the old fac- 
tory sixty years ago, and had been of 
great use to the new enterprise. One 
difference lies in the blue china-painting 
here and at Meissen. There the zzwéede/ 
(onion pattern) is printed, and then touched 
by hand: here all is hand-painted, and 
there is no printing. Another thing here 
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SKETCHES FROM THE DUTCH SEASIDE. 


struck us which we do not remember to 
have seen at Meissen — an arrangement 
of magnets to attract the iron in the clay 
as it passes them in its liquid state. 
There is a small but very choice collec- 
tion of china kept in the showroom — 
china from real old Delft to Worcester, 
Dresden, etc.; and a good many of the 
antique shapes are most admirably repro- 
duced both in form and color; and put- 
ting them side by side, it was difficult to 
tell which was which. It was altogether 
a very interesting and enjoyable visit, 
which we were delighted to have accom- 
plished. Nochinais sold at the factory 
itself; but there is a depot of it in the 
town, where anything can be ordered or 
purchased. 

We wanted to see the “new” church, 
which was built in 1331, with the monu- 
ment to the memory of our William the 
First, Prince of Orange; and, in search- 
ing for an open door, had another of the 
many proofs we received of the extreme 
kindness of the Dutch. to strangers. A 
lady who had noticed us going round and 
finding every door shut, ran all round by 
one of the bridges, and arrived breathless 
to tellus where the sacristan lived. ‘1 
saw you were strangers,” she said, with a 
pretty smile, “and came to assist you.” 
Before we could thank her in adequate 
terms, she had gone. The monument is 
splendid; it is in black and white marble; 
and the little dog that saved his life is 
lying at the feet of the prince. The 
figures at the corners are very spirited 
and well modelled. It is here that all the 
royal family are interred; “thirty-six 
kings and queens,” the sacristan said 
proudly, “lie underneath.” 

Except this monument, there is nothing 
to admire in the church. The propor- 
tions of these old churches are always 
fine, but the universal black and white 
color gives a cold and formal look. The 
old church has a very leaning tower, but 
is said to have been in the same state for 
many generations: it is caused by a sink- 
ing in the foundations. It is always 
difficult to remember how much of this 
extraordinary country has been reclaimed 
from the sea, and what a hand-to-hand 
fight it has been. Besides the craving 
appetite of the sea (and it must be remem- 
bered that great part of Holland is be- 
low the sea-level), it has the Rhine, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, the Ysel, the Waal, 
and the Leck to take precautions against. 
It is much too large a subject to touch 
upon in a sketch like the present; but to 
appreciate the nature of the engineering 
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works required, to understand how the 
laws have to be made to meet the emer- 
gencies always possible, and to be able to 
do proper honor.to the indomitable energy 
of the Dutch people, there are many avail- 
able books; and a concise and very clear 
account by Lord Thurlow should be stud- 
ied. The water-staat is a most important 
branch of the government. Only one 
part of the laws affects travellers, and that 
is one which summons, 7f eed be, every 
man, woman, or child residing in the 
country, “to assist in repelling an inva- 
sion of the sea,” and in repairing the 
weak spot of any dike in the neighbor- 
hood. Wecan safely say that had such 
an emergency arisen, we all would have 
done our very best! 

Katwyk am See is at present a small 
sea-bathing place in its extreme infancy, 
and not worth a visit. The fishing vil- 
lage, unlike fair Scheveningen, is dingy 
and dirty. There are a fey small and 
very second-rate hotels, and a_ limited 
beach unpleasantly near the village, the 
odors of which are most unsavory. Peo- 
ple sometimes talked of a future for Kat- 
wyk, but it wants space, as the whole 
extent is too much hemmed in. 

No: the place for which probably a 
great future looms is Zandvoort, or Zand- 
pogst as it is often spelt. It is the natu- 
ral outlet for the residents of Haarlem 
and Amsterdam (which is only twenty 
minutes from Haarlem). Here is much 
that reminds one of Scheveningen —the 
immense stretch of sandy dunes, the 
shelving beach, and the grand sweep of 
the rippling sea. But at present it lacks 
much that its fairer neighbor has; and 
though the neighborhood of Haarlem is 
well wooded and beautiful, the woods and 
shade do not extend above half-way to 
Zandvoort, and the delight of shady walks, 
and the song of birds, accessible in a few 
moments from the Scheveningen beach, 
is beyond a walk for most people at Zand- 
voort. There are some huge hotels; and 
life is as dear, if not dearer than with its 
more fashionable neighbor. We should 
think it will be a long time before it can 
in any way be considered its rival. What 
makes Scheveningen so delightful a resi- 
dence is, that you have within a few mo- 
ments everything the heart of man can 
wish for. Society, antiquities, art-treas- 
ures, and a thousand subjects of interest, 
besides natural beauty. “Society” re- 
quires one or two introductions. The 
Dutch, like the Belgians and ourselves, 
do not rush into acquaintance; but if 
society is wished for, one or two intro- 
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ductions will bring many more. We shall 
always remember the daily gatherings at 
one lovely spot, where we were made 
welcome, and where, in the gardens, near 
courts devoted to lawn-tennis, begonias 
on a gigantic scale filled the beds, set off 
by the thick woods behind them. 

No doubt the Dutch may have many 
faults; but looking at them, no one can 
deny that some of the finest types of hu- 
manity are to be seen among them. 
Watching their faces you can see and bet- 
ter understand the natures which braved 
so much. From this small spot on the 
earth’s surface, how many naval heroes 
have sprung! and what a history of en- 
durance, of patient struggling against 
adverse circumstances! Inch by inch 
they fought and still fight with the sea 
for the land they live in. The Spanish 
invasion—the endiess points in their 
history — have surely something to do 





with the steadfast, resolute look in their! 
eyes. The poorer classes have one mis- | 
fortune —they have painfully shrill, harsh | 
voices. Luckily they are not often raised | 
in anger. They look to us, as they move 

to and fro, busied about their own con- 

cerns, in their peculiarly quiet manner, 

types of the strength which lies in pa- 

tience. Fortitude and patience have 

gained them a glorious name in the past; 

and it doubtless will continue to do so; 

and if a time should ever come when the 

future calls forth the same great qualities, 

once more the world will look on, marvel, 

and admire. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE, 


IN anything fit to be called by the name 
of reading, the process itself should be 
absorbing and voluptuous; we should 
gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of 
ourselves, and rise from the perusal, our 
mind filled with the busiest, kaleidoscopic 
dance of images, incapable of sleep or of 
continuous thought. The words, if the 
book be eloquent, should run thencefor- 
ward in our ears like the noise of break- 
ers, or the story, if it be a story, repeat 
itself in a thousand colored pictures to 
the eye. It was for this last pleasure 
that we read so closely, and loved our 
books so dearly, in the bright, troubled 
period of boyhood. Eloquence and 
thought, character and conversation, were 
but obstacles to brush aside as we dug 





blithely after a certain sort of incident, 


like a pig for truffles. For my part, I 
liked a story to begin with an old wayside 
inn where, “ towards the close of the year 
17—,’’ several gentlemen in three-cocked 
hats were playing bowls. A friend of 
mine preferred the Malabar coast in a 
storm, with a ship beating to windward, 
and a scowling fellow of Herculean pro- 
portions striding along the beach: he, to 
be sure, was a pirate. This was further 
afield than my home-keeping fancy loved 
to travel, and designed altogether for a 
larger canvas than the tales that I af- 
fected. Give me a highwayman and I 
was full to the brim; a Jacobite would do, 
but the highwayman was my favorite 
dish. I can still hear that merry clatter 
of the hoofs along the moonlit lane ; night 
and the coming of day are still related in 
my mind with the doings of John Rann or 
Jerry Abershaw; and the words “ post- 
chaise,” the “ great North road,” “ ostler,” 
and “nag” still sound in my ears like 
poetry. One and all, at least, and each 
with his particular fancy, we read story- 
books in childhood, not for eloquence or 
character or thought, but for some quality 
of the brute incident. That quality was 
not mere bloodshed or wonder. Although 
each of these was welcome in its place, 
the charm for the sake of which we read 
depended on something different from 
either. My elders used to read novels 
aloud ; and I can still remember four dif- 
ferent passages which I heard, before I 
was ten, with the same keen and lasting 
pleasure. One I discovered long after- 
wards to be the admirable opening of 
“ What will he Do with It:” it was no 
wonder I was pleased with that. The 
other three still remain unidentified. One 
is a little vague: it was about a dark, tall 
house at night, and people groping on the 
stairs by the light that escaped from the 
open door of a sick-room. In another, a 
lover left a ball, and went walking in a 
cool, dewy park, whence he could watch 
the lighted windows and the figures of the 
dancers as they moved. This was the 
most sentimental impression I think I had 
yet received, for a child is somewhat deaf 
to the sentimental. In the last, a poet, 
who had been tragically wrangling with 
his wife, walked forth on the sea-beach on 
a tempestuous night and witnessed the 
horrors of a wreck. Different as they 
are, all these early favorites have a com- 
mon note — they have all a touch of the 
romantic. 

Drama is the poetry of conduct, ro- 
mance the poetry of circumstance. The 
pleasure that we take in life is of two 
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sorts — the active and the passive. Now 
we are conscious of a great command 
over our destiny; anon we are lifted up 
by circumstance, as by a breaking wave, 
and dashed we know not how into the fu- 
ture. Now we are pleased by our conduct, 
anon merely pleased by our surroundings. 
It would be hard to say which of these 
modes of satisfaction is the more effec- 
tive, but the latter is surely the more 
constant. Conduct is three parts of life, 
but it is not all the four. There is a vast 
deal in life and letters both which is not 
immoral, but simply a-moral ; which either 
does not regard the human will at all, or 
deals with it in obvious and healthy rela- 
tions; where the interest turns, not upon 
what a man shall choose to do, but on 
how he manages to do it; not on the pas- 
sionate slips and hesitations of the con- 
science, but on the problems of the body 
and of the practical intelligence, in clean, 
open-air adventure, the shock of arms, or 
the diplomacy of. life. With such mate- 
rial as this it is impossible to build a play, 
for the serious theatre exists solely on 
moral grounds, and is a standing proof of 
the dissemination of the human con- 
science. But it is possible to build, upon 
this ground, the most joyous of verses, 
and the most lively, beautiful, and buoy- 
ant tales. 

One thing in life calls for another ; there 
is a fitness in events and places. The 
sight of a pleasant arbor puts it in our 
mind to sit there. One place suggests 
work, another idleness, a third early ris- 
ing and long rambles in the dew. The 
effect of night, of any flowing water, of 
lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, 
of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an 
army of anonymous desires and pleas- 
ures. Something, we feel, should hap- 
pen; we know not what, yet we proceed 
in quest of it. And many of the happiest 
hours of life fleet by us in this vain atten- 
dance on the genius of the place and mo- 
ment. It is thus that tracts of young fir, 
and low rocks that reach into deep sound- 
ings, particularly torture and delight me. 
Something must have happened in such 
places, and perhaps ages back, to mem- 
bers of my race; and when I was a child 
] tried in vain to invent appropriate games 
for them, as I still try, just as vainly, to 
fit them with the proper story. Some 
places speak distinctly. Certain dank 
gardens cry aloud fora murder; certain 
old houses demand to be haunted; cer- 
tain coasts are set apart for shipwreck. 
Other spots again seem to abide their 
destiny, suggestive and impenetrable, 
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“miching mallecho.” Theinn at Burford 
Bridge, with its arbors and green garden 
and silent, eddying river —though it is 
known already as the place where Keats 
finished his “Endymion” and Nelson 
parted from his Emma—still seems to 
wait the coming of the appropriate legend. 
Within these ivied walls, behind these old 
green shutters, some further business 
smoulders, waiting for its hour. The old 
Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry is an- 
other. There it stands, apart from the 
town, beside the pier, in a climate of its 
own, half inland, half marine —in front, 
the ferry bubbling with the tide and the 
guardship swinging to her anchor; be- 
hind, the old garden with the trees. 
Americans seek it already for the sake of 
Lovel and Oldbuck, who dined there at 
the beginning of “ The Antiquary.” But 
you need not tell me —that is not all; 
there is some story, unrecorded or not yet 
complete, which must express the mean- 
ing of that inn more fully. So itis with 
names and faces; so it is with incidents 
that are idle and inconclusive in them- 
selves, and yet seem like the beginning of 
some quaint romance, which the all-care- 
less author leaves untold. How many of 
these romances have we not seen deter- 
mine at their birth; how many people 
have met us with a look of meaning in 
their eye, and sunk at once into idle ac- 
quaintances; to how many places have 
we not drawn near, with express intima- 
tions — “here my destiny awaits me” — 
and we have but dined there and passed 
by! I have lived both at the Hawes and 
Burford in a perpetual flutter, on the heels, 
as it seemed, of some adventure that 
should justify the place; but though the 
feeling had me to bed at night and called 
me again at morning in one unbroken 
round of pleasure and suspense, nothing 
befell me in either worth remark. The 
man or the hour had not yet come; but 
some day, I think, a boat shall put off 
from the Queen’s Ferry, fraught with a 
dear cargo, and some frosty night a 
horseman, on a tragic errand, rattle with 
his whip upon the green shutters of the 
inn at Burford. 

Now, this is one of the natural appe- 
tites with which any lively literature has 
to count. The desire for knowledge, I 
had almost added the desire for meat, is 
not more deeply seated than this demand 
for fit and striking incident. The dullest 
of clowns tells, or tries to tell, himself a 
story, as the feeblest of children uses in- 
vention in his play ; and even as the im- 
aginative grown person, joining in the 
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game, at once enriches it with many de- 
lightful circumstances, the great creative 
writer shows us the realization and the 
apotheosis of the daydreams of common 
men. His stories may be nourished with 
the realities of life, but their true mark is 
to satisfy the nameless longings of the 
reader and to obey the ideal laws of the 
daydream. The right kind of thing 
should fall out in the, right kind of place; 
the right kind of thing should follow; and 
not only the characters talk aptly and 
think naturally, but all the circumstances 
in a tale answer one to another like notes 
in music. The threads of a story come 
from time to time together and make a 
picture in the web; the characters fall 
from time to time into some attitude to 
each other or to nature, which stamps the 
story home like an illustration. Crusoe 
recoiling from the footprint, Achilles 
shouting over against the Trojans, 
Ulysses bending the great bow, Christian 
running with his fingers in his ears, these 
are each culminating moments in the 
legend, and each has been printed on the 
mind’s eye forever. Other things we 
may forget; we may forget the words, 
although they are beautiful; we may for- 
et the author’s comment, although per- 
haps it was ingenious and true; but these 
epoch-making scenes, which put the last 
mark of truth upon a story and fill up, 
at one blow, our capacity for sympathetic 
pleasure, we so adopt into the very bosom 
of our mind that neither time nor tide can 
efface or weaken the impression. This, 
then, is the plastic part of literature: to 
embody character, thought, or emotion in 
some act or attitude that shall be remark- 
ably striking to the mind’s eye. This is 
the highest and hardest thing to do in 
words; the thing. which, once accom- 
plished, equally delights the schoolboy 
and the sage, and makes, in its own 
right, the quality of epics. Compared 
with this, all other purposes in litera- 
ture, except the purely lyrical or the 
purely philosophic, are bastard in na- 
ture, facile of execution, and feeble in 
result. It is one thing to write about the 
inn at Burford, or to describe scenery 
with the word-painters ; it is quite another 
to seize on the heart of the suggestion 
and make a country famous with a legend. 
It is one thing to remark and to dissect, 
with the most cutting logic, the complica- 
tions of life, and of the human spirit; it 
is quite another to give them body and 
blood in the story of Ajax or of Hamlet. 
The first is literature, but the second is 
something besides, for it is likewise art. 





English people of the present day are 
apt, I know not why, to look somewhat 
down on incident, and reserve their ad- 
miration for the clink of tea-spoons and 
the accents of the curate. It is thought 
clever to write a novel with no story at 
all, or at least with a very dull one. Re- 
duced even to the lowest terms, a certain 
interest ean be communicated by the art 
of narrative; a sense of human kinship 
stirred; and a kind of monotonous fitness, 
comparable to the words and air of “ San- 
dy’s Mull,” preserved among the infinites- 
imal occurrences recorded. Some people 
work, in this manner, with even a strong 
touch. Mr. Trollope’s inimitable clergy- 
men naturally arise to the mind in this 
connection. But even Mr. Trollope does 
not confine himself to chronicling small 
beer. Mr. Crawley’s collision with the 
bishop’s wife, Mr. Melnotte dallying in 
the deserted banquet-room, are typical 
incidents, epically conceived, fitly em- 
bodying a crisis. If Rawdon Crawley’s 
blow were not delivered, “ Vanity Fair” 
would cease to be a work of art. That 
scene is the chief ganglion of the tale; 
and the discharge of energy from Raw- 
don’s fist is the reward and consolation of 
the reader. The end of “Esmond” is a 
yet wider excursion from the author’s 
customary fields ; the scene at Castlewood 
is pure Dumas; the great and wily En- 
glish borrower has here borrowed from 
the great, unblushing French thief; as 
usual, he has borrowed admirably well, 
and the breaking of the sword rounds off 
the best of all his books with a manly, 
martial note. But perhaps nothing can 
more strongly illustrate the necessity for 
marking incident than to compare the liv- 
ing fame of “ Robinson Crusoe” with the 
discredit of “Clarissa Harlowe.” “ Cla- 
rissa” is a book of a far more startling 
import, worked out, on a great canvas, 
with inimitable courage and unflagging 
art; it contains wit, character, passion, 
plot, conversations full of spirit and in- 
sight, letters sparkling with unstrained 
humanity ; and if the death of the heroine 
be somewhat frigid and artificial, the last 
days of the hero strike the only note of 
what we now call Byronism, between the 
Elizabethans and Byron himself. And 
yet a little story of a shipwrecked sailor, 
with not a tenth part of the style nor a 
thousandth part of the wisdom, exploring 
none of the arcana of humanity and de- 
prived of the perennial interest of love, 
goes on from edition to edition, ever 
young, while “Clarissa” lies upon the 
shelves unread. A friend of mine, a 
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Welsh blacksmith, was twenty-five years 
old, and could neither read nor write, 
when he heard a chapter of “ Robinson” 
read aloud in a farm kitchen. Up to that 
moment he had sat content, huddled in 
his ignorance; but he left that farm an- 
other man. There were daydreams, it 
appeared, divine daydreams, written and 
printed and bound, and to be bought for 
money and enjoyed at pleasure. Down 
he sat that day, painfully learned to read 
Welsh, and returned to borrow the book. 
It had been lost, nor could he find another 
copy but one that was in English. Down 
he sat once more, learned English, and at 
length, and with entire delight, read 
“Robinson.” It is like the story of a 
love-chase. If he had heard a letter 
from “ Clarissa,” would he have been fired 
with the same chivalrous ardor? I won- 
der. Yet “Clarissa” has every quality 
that can be shown in prose, one alone 
excepted: pictorial, or picture-making ro- 
mance. While ‘ Robinson” depends, for 
the most part and with the overwhelming 
majority of its readers, on the charm of 
circumstance. 

In the highest achievements of the art 
of words, the dramatic and the pictorial, 
the moral and romantic interest rise and 
fall together by a common and organic 
law. Situation is animated with passion, 
passion clothed upon with situation. 
Neither exists for itself, but each inheres 
indissolubly with the other. This is high 
art; and not only the highest art possible 
in words, but the highest art of all, since 
it combines the greatest mass and diver- 
sity of the elements of truth and pleas- 
ure. Such are epics, and the few prose 
tales that have the epic weight. But as 
from a school of works, aping the crea- 
tive, incident and romance are ruthlessly 
discarded, so may character and drama be 
omitted or subordinated to romance. 
There is one book, for example, more 
generally Joved than Shakespeare, that 
captivates in childhood, and still delights 
in age—I mean the “Arabian Nights” 
— where you shall look in vain for moral 
or for intellectual interest. No human 
face or voice greets us among that wooden 
crowd of kings and genies, sorcerers and 
beggarmen. Adventure, on the most 
naked terms, furnishes forth the entertain- 
ment and is found enough. Dumas ap- 
proaches perhaps nearest of any modern 
to these Arabian authors in the purely 
material charm of his romances. The 
early part of “ Monte Christo,” down to 
the finding of the treasure, is a piece of 
perfect story-telling; the man never 
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breathed who shared these moving inci- 
dents without a tremor; and yet Faria is 
a thing of packthread and Dantes little 
more than a name. The sequel is one 
long-drawn error, gloomy, bloody, unnat- 
ural, and dull; but as for these early chap- 
ters, I do not believe there is another 
volume extant where you can breathe the 
same unmingled atmosphere of romance. 
It-is very thin and light, to be sure, as on 
a high mountain ; but it is brisk and clear 
and sunny in proportion. I saw the,other 
day, with envy, an old and a very clever 
lady setting forth on a second or third 
voyage into “ Monte Christo.” Here are 
stories, which powerfully affect the reader, 
which can be reperused at any age, and 
where the characters are no more than 
puppets. The bony fist of the showman 
visibly propels them; their springs are an 
open secret; their faces are of wood, their 
bellies filled with bran; and yet we thrill- 
ingly partake of their adventures. And 
the point may be illustrated -still further. 
The last interview between Lucy and 
Richard Feverell is pure drama; more 
than that, it is the strongest scene, since 
Shakespeare, in the English tongue. 
Their first meeting by the river, on the 
other haad, is pure romance; it has noth- 
ing to do with character; it might happen 
to any other boy and maiden, and be none 
the less delightful for the change. And 
yet I think he would be a bold man who 
should choose between these passages. 
Thus, in the same book, we may have two 
scenes, each capital in its order: in the 
one, human passion, deep calling unto 
deep, shall utter its genuine voice; in the 
second, according circumstances, like in- 
struments in tune, shall build up a trivial 
but desirable incident, such as we love to 
prefigure for ourselves; and in the end, 
in spite of the critics, we may hesitate to 
give the preference to either. The one 
may ask more genius—I do not say it 
does; but at least the other dwells as 
clearly in the memory. 

True romantic art, again, makes a ro- 
mance of all things. It reaches into the 
highest abstraction of the {deal; it does 
not refuse the most pedestrian realism. 
“Robinson Crusoe”’ is as realistic as it is 
romantic; both qualities are pushed to an 
extreme, and neither suffers. Nor does 
romance depend upon the material impor- 
tance of the incidents. To deal with 
strong and deadly elements, banditti, pi- 
rates, war, and murder, is to conjure with 
great names, and, in the event of failure, 
to double the disgrace. The arrival of 
Haydn and Consuelo at the Canon’s villa 
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is a very trifling incident; yet we may 
read a dozen boisterous stories from 
beginning to end, and not receive so fresh 
and stirring an impression of adventure. 
It was the scene of Crusoe at the wreck, 
if I remember rightly, that so bewitched 
my blacksmith. Nor is the fact surpris- 
ing. Every single article the castaway 
recovers from the hulk is “a joy forever” 
to the man who reads of them. They are 
the things he ought to find, and the bare 
enumeration stirs the blood. I found a 
glimmer of the same interest the other 
day in a new book, “ The Sailor’s Sweet- 
heart,” by Mr. Clark Russell. The whole 
business of the brig “ Morning Star’’ is 
very rightly felt and spiritedly written; 
but the clothes, the books, and the money 
satisfy the reader’s mind like things to 
eat. We are dealing here with the old 
cut-and-dry, legitimate interest of treasure 
trove. But even treasure trove can be 
made dull. There are few people who 
have not groaned under the plethora of 
oods that fell to the lot of the Swiss 
amily Robinson, that dreary family. 
They found article after article, creature 
after creature, from milk kine to pieces of 
ordnance, a whole consignment; but no 
informing taste had presided over the se- 
lection, there was no smack or relish in 
the invoice; and all these riches left the 
fancy cold. The box of goods in Verne’s 
“Mysterious Island” is another case in 
point: there was no gusto and no glamor 
about that; it might have come from a 
shop. But the two hundred and seventy- 
eight Australian sovereigns on board the 
“ Morning Star” fell upon me like a sur- 
prise that I had expected; whole vistas 
of secondary stories, besides the one in 
hand, radiated forth from that discovery, 
as they radiate from a striking particular 
in life; and I was made for the moment 
as happy as a reader has the right to be. 
To come at all at the nature of this 
quality of romance, we must bear in mind 
the peculiarity of our attitude to any art. 
No art produces illusion; in the theatre, 
we never forget that we are in the theatre; 
and while we read a story, we sit wavering 
between two minds, now merely clapping 
our hands at the merit of the performance, 
now condescending to take an active part 
in fancy with the characters. This last 
is the triumph of story-telling: when the 
reader consciously plays at being the hero, 
the scene is a good scene. Now in char- 
acter studies the pleasure that we take is 
critical; we watch, we approve, we smile 
at incongruities, we are moved to sudden 
heats of sympathy with courage, suffering, 





or virtue. But the characters are still 
themselves; they are not us; the more 
clearly they are depicted, the more widely 
do they stand away from us, the more 
imperiously do they thrust us back into 
our place as a spectator. I cannot.iden- 
tify myself with Rawdon Crawley or with 
Eugene de Rastignac, for I have scarce a 
hope or fear in common with them. It is 
not character, but incident, that wooes us 
out of our reserve. Something happens, 
as we desire to have it happen to our- 
selves; some situation,.that we have long 
dallied with in fancy, is realized in the 
story with enticing and appropriate de- 
tails. Then we forget the characters; 
then we push the hero aside; then we 
plunge into the tale in our own person 
and bathe in fresh experience; and then, 
and then only, do we say we have been 
reading aromance. It is not only pleas- 
urable things that we imagine in our day- 
dreams; there are lights in which we are 
willing to contemplate even the idea of 
our own death; ways in which it seems 
as if it would amuse us to be cheated, 
wounded, or calumniated. It is thus pos- 
sible to construct a story, even of tragic 
import, in which every incident, detail, 
and trick of circumstance shall be wel- 
come to the reader’s thoughts. Fiction 
is tothe grown man what play is to the 
child. It is there that he changes the 
atmosphere and tenor of his life. And 
when the game so chimes with his fancy 
that he can join in it with all his heart, 
when it pleases him with every turn, when 
he loves to recall it and dwells upon its 
recollection with entire delight, fiction is 
called romance. 

Walter Scott is out and away the king 
of the romantics. “The Lady of the 
Lake” has no indisputable claim to bea 
poem beyond the inherent fitness and 
desirability of the tale. It is just sucha 
story as aman would make up for him- 
self, walking, in the best health and tem- 
per, through just such scenes as it is laid 
in. Henceit is that a charm dwells unde- 
finable among these slovenly verses, as 
the unseen cuckoo fills the mountains 
with his note; hence, even after we have 
flung the book aside, the scenery and 
adventures remain present to the mind, a 
new and green possession, not unworthy 
of that beautiful name, “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” or that direct, roma itic opening 
—one of the most spirited and poetical 
in literature—‘“ The stag at eve had 
drunk his fill.” The same strength and 
the same weaknesses adorn and disfigure 
the novels. In that ill-written, ragged 
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book, “The Pirate,” the figure of Cleve- 
land, cast up by the sea on the resound- 
ing foreland of Dunrossness, moving, 
with the blood on his hands and the Span- 
ish words on his tongue, among the sim- 
ple islanders, singing a serenade under 
the window of his Shetland mistress, is 
conceived in the very highest manner of 
romantic invention. The words of his 
song, “ Through groves of palm,” sung 
in such a scene and by such a lover, 
clench, as in a nutshell, the emphatic con- 
trast upon which the tale is built. In 
“ Guy Mannering,” again, every incident 
is delightful to the imagination ; and the 
scene when Harry Bertram lands at El- 
langowan is a model instance of romantic 
method. 

“*T remember the tune well,’ ” he says, 
“*though I cannot guess what should at 
present so strongly recall it to my mem- 
ory.” He took his flageolet from his 
pocket and played a simple melody. Ap- 
parently the tune awoke the correspond- 
ing associations of a damsel.... She 
immediately took up the song: — 


Are these the links of Forth, she said ; 
Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see? 


“* By heaven!’ said Bertram, ‘it is the 
very ballad.’” 

On this quotation two remarks fall to 
be made. First, as an instance of mod- 
ern feeling for romance, this famous touch 
of the flageolet and the old song is se- 
lected by Miss Braddon for omission. 
Miss Braddon’s idea of a story, like Mrs. 
Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg, were 
something strange to have expounded. 
As a matter of personal experience, Meg’s 
appearance to old Mr. Bertram on the 
road, the ruins of Derncleugh, the scene 
of the flageolet, and the Dominie’s recog- 
nition of Harry, are the four strong notes 
that continue to ring in the mind after the 
book is laid aside. The second point is 
still more curious. The reader will ob- 
serve a mark of excision in the passage 
as quoted by me. Well, here is how it 
runs in the original: “a damsel, who, 
close behind a fine spring about half-way 
down the descent, and which had once 
supplied the castle with water, was en- 
gaged in bleaching linen.” A man who 
gave in such copy would be discharged 
from the staff of a daily paper. Scott 
has forgotten to prepare the reader for 
the presence of the “damsel;” he has 
forgotten to mention the spring and its 
relation to the ruin; and now, face to face 
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with his omission, instead of trying back 
and starting fair, crams all this matter, 
tail foremost, into a single shambling 
sentence. Itis not merely bad English, 
or bad style; it is abominably bad narra- 
tive besides. 

Certainly the contrast is remarkable; 
and it is one that throws a strong light 
upon the subject of this paper. For here 
we have a man, of the finest creative in- 
stinct, touching with perfect certainty and 
charm the romantic junctures of his sto- 
ry; and we find him utterly careless, 
almost, it would seem, incapable, in the 
technical matter of style; and not only 
frequently weak, but frequently wrong, in 
points of drama. In character parts, in- 
deed, and particularly in the Scotch, he 
was delicate, strong, and truthful; but the 
trite, obliterated features of too many of 
his heroes have already wearied two gen- 
erations of readers. At times, his char- 
acters will speak with something far 
beyond propriety, with a true heroic note; 
but on the next page they will be wading 
wearily forward with an ungrammatical 
and undramatic rigmarole of words. The 
man who could conceive and write the 
character of Elspeth of the Craigburn- 
foot, as Scott has conceived and written it, 
had not only splendid romantic, but splen- 
did tragic gifts. How comes it, then, 
that he could so often fob us off with 
languid, inarticulate twaddle? 

It seems to me that the explanation is 
to be found in the very quality of his sur- 
prising merits. As his books are play to 
the reader, so were they play to him. He 
conjured up the beautiful with delight, 
but he had hardly patience to describe it. 
He was a great daydreamer, a seeér of fit 
and beautiful and humorous visions; but 
hardly a great artist; hardly, in the man- 
ful sense, an artist at all. He pleased 
himself, and so he pleases us. Of the 
pleasures of his art he tasted fully; but 
of its toils and vigils and distresses never 
man knew less. A great romantic—an 
idle child. R. L. STEVENSON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF JAMES BARKER: 


A TALE OF THE CONGO COAST, 


PART II. 


THE sound was the rattle of the dice, 
and M‘Gibbon and the Portuguese were 
the gamblers. For some time the pair 
continued to throw —the Portuguese al- 
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ways in silence and determinedly, while 
M‘Gibbon threw very slowly but with ill- 

concealed impatience, gloating over each 

turn of the dice. Each noted down his 
ains. 

At length, after a run of ill luck, the 
Scotchman’s impatience culminated in a 
hoarse cry of disappointment, and throw- 
ing down the dice-box, he rose, went to,a 
side-table, and helped himself to spirits. 
The Portuguese sat with his legs stretched 
out before him, slowly adding up what he 
had won. Suddenly M‘Gibbon returned 
to the table. ‘“ Again,” he cried in Portu- 
guese, and pushed the box over to his 
opponent, who nodded, and began to play. 
Nothing was now heard for a long time 
but the almost continual rattle of the dice. 
At last the Portuguese, in his turn, threw 
down the box, and taking up a piece of 
paper, added some figures to it hastily, 
and threw it over to M‘Gibbon, whose 
face paled. 

“Fifteen hundred mil reis!” he mur- 
mured to himself in English. 

“ E verdade” (It is true), said the Portu- 
guese. 

James started. Fifteen hundred mil 
reis in the Portuguese currency of the 
coast was over £300 sterling; and where 
had M‘Gibbon suchasum? Yet, as the 
two talked, he gathered that there had 
been many payments to account in goods. 
After a while the play recommenced, the 
Portuguese taking the whole matter light- 
ly, and seasoning the course of the dice 
with reflections in his own language. And 
he could afford to do so; for fortune that 
night went over to his side so completely, 
and remained there so long, that the debt 
mounted up and up, until, for the second 
time, he refused to play on, though 
M:Gibbon, fairly exasperated with his ill 
luck, challenged him to do so, and ended 
by throwing it in his teeth that he would 
not play because he was afraid of not 
being paid. 

“‘Contas de perto e amigos de longe” 
(Short reckonings make long friends), re- 
plied Chaves coolly. 

“ How much is it now?” asked M‘Gib- 
bon, grinding his teeth. 

“ Quarto mil” (four thousand). 

“My house is worth the money,” re- 
turned M‘Gibbon. “I will play you for 
it.” 

The Portuguese was surprised in spite 
of his self-control. Here was aman ready 
to risk his credit and very means of ex- 
istence on the turn of the dice. Well, if 
he were willing, he should not be dis- 
appointed. And with renewed interest 
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Chaves began to play. In less than ten 
minutes M‘Gibbon was without house or 
home, and at last seemed to realize his 
foolhardiness — for he put his hands to 
his head, and did not speak. 

“Quem tem quatro e gasta cinco, nao 
ha mister bolsa nem bolsinho ” (He that 
hath four and spends five, hath no need 
of a purse), soliloquized the Portuguese 
tauntingly. 

“Once more!” shouted M‘Gibbon furi- 
ously, and seized the dice. 

The Portuguese laughed. “ Your grace,” 
he said, in his own language, “ forgets 
that you have no house, and that you are 
as yet indebted to your humble servant to 
the extent of four thousand mil reis — 
enormous, — to pay which you have noth- 
ing—nothing. Stop,” he added sud- 
denly ; and fixing his eyes on his oppo- 
nent as if to observe his state closely, — 
“yes, you have one thing”? —and as he 
leaned over the table to whisper, his eyes 
fairly sparkled, and he lost his cool man- 
ner; “you have one thing, —a sua irma” 
(your sister). 

James started to his feet; and if the 
Portuguese had not been engrossed by 
the thought of what he had said, he would 
have surely heard the noise the listener 
made. 

Not that the lad had understood at once 
all that the scoundrel meant. It was only 
as, sinking down again, he stared with 
fixed eyes through a chink between the 
rattans, and listened, that he compre- 
hended the scoundrel’s idea of playing 
M‘Gibbon for the possession of Margaret. 

That the brother did not at once take 
the brute by the throat astounded James; 
that he should hesitate even for a second 
was inexplicable to the lad; and he was 
about to rise and rush forth to denounce 
the villain himself when M‘Gibbon began 
to speak. What he said James could not 
well catch, he spoke so low; but the in- 
terval gave the lad time to reflect that his 
best policy, for Margaret’s sake, at present 
was silence; so he lay still, strained every 
nerve, and listened again. 

“ You do not know what she will say or 
do,” at length spoke the Portuguese, in 
reply to the trader; “and your grace for- 
gets you have noplace forher. Mal viaao 
uso quando a barba nao anda em cima” 
(Alas for the spindle when the beard is 
not over it)! “She will be better off with 
me than without me; ” and he laughed. 

James bit his tongue to keep himself 
quiet. The savage beast! to speak so of 
Margaret—his Margaret! He listened 
again. 
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But the voice of the Portuguese sank 
to a whisper; and after some time, the 
lad, to his utter dismay, saw the two men 
deliberately set themselves to play. And 
now again the dice rattled in the box, as 
the bearded scoundrels bent over the ta- 
ble to watch their course, by the yellow 
light of the smoking wick, which left all 
but the space about them in deep shad- 
ows. At last the Portuguese rose with a 
triumphant smile. 

“By G—, you. shall not have her!” 
cried M‘Gibbon, with compunction in his 
voice, and also rising. But the Portu- 
guese looked at him; and there was a 
devilry in his look which showed that he 
meant the chance of the dice to be kept. 

“Once more,” groaned M‘Gibbon, sit- 
ting down. “1 will work any debt out — 
every real of it, — I will.” 

“ You will give me your sister,” replied 
the Portuguese. ‘“ Moreover, I will be 
liberal. You shall have five hundred in 
cash for yourself, provided you leave 
Donde for good,” he added quickly and 
decidedly. 

M‘Gibbon’s eyes glistened; the all- 
absorbing spirit of the gambler was strong 
within him. 

“But,” went on the Portuguese, “the 
sailor must be got rid of.” 

“ Must he!” ground out James between 
his teeth; and then he grew cold at heart 
as he heard the details of a plan dastardly 
in its cool brutality. 

“Then you will acquaint the Senhora 
Margarida with the regard of your humble 
servant,” concluded Chaves. 

“ And if —if she does not— does not 
consent?” stammered M‘Gibbon, glanc- 
ing nervously at him, and stopping short. 

“What have you to do with that?” 
returned Chaves quickly. “She is not 
yours. Come, if you will leave Donde at 
once you shall have a thousand mil reis. 
I have five hundred by me,” and he made 
a move to leave the room. 

M‘Gibbon did not stop him, and he 
went away. When he had gone, the ex- 
trader rose and walked unsteadily towards 
the edge of the verandah, where James 
was; and the lad had only just time to 
glide away into the darkness before the 
man put aside the blind and stood looking 
out into the night until the Portuguese 
returned, when he once more sat down. 

The blind remained on one side, and 
James did not dare to venture near the 
little stream of light that shone on the 
ground; and he waited where he was un- 
til he saw the lamp burn low, flicker, and 
then go out, when he ventured to creep 
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up to the verandah again. He saw in the 
darkness that M‘Gibbon was lying sound 
asleep in acanvas chair, but that other- 
wise the room appeared to be empty. 

Suddenly the voice of the Portuguese 
sounded, and James saw him bend over 
the sleeping man. 

“Do coiro lhe sahem as correias ” (The 
thongs come out of his own skin), he mut- 
tered, as he looked at him; and then he 
turned, and James heard his footsteps as 
he went into the inner part of the house. 

It was now near morning, and the lad 
got away as quickly as possible, his 
thoughts full ofalarm and rage. Hecame 
to the spot where the slave was chained, 
and turned to look at him: the man was 
dead. 

All was quiet at the factory when he 
got back toit. Margaret was apparent 
asleep, and the two guards were watchful, 
But, exhausted though he was by the ex- 
citement he had gone through, James 
could not rest. His mind was torn by 
doubt, and he paced up and down the 
verandah for the remainder of the night. 

That instant flight was necessary for 
Margaret’s safety was distinct and clear 
to him. But how, and in what direction ? 
Even if she could get clear away, the sta- 
tions along the coast belonged to Portu- 
guese, who would be certain to favor their 
countryman Chaves. 

M‘Gibbon did not return until late on 
the next day, and went straight to his own 
part of the house. Of this James was 
glad, for by that time he had made up his 
mind to a course of action, and he sought 
Margaret. He told her what he had been 
a witness of on the previous night as 
softly as possible, and tried to soothe 
her agitation and alarm as she heard it; 
but in vain. She appealed wildly to him 
to save her, and cast herself at his 
feet in an agony of apprehension. Fear- 
ful of discovery, he hushed her cries and. 
raised her tenderly —this coarse lad — 
and told her of his plan of escape to 
Kabooka, if she would trust herself with 
him. Or would she risk an appeal to her 
brother’s better nature? For reply, she 
clung the closer to James, and he then and. 
there bade her be ready at a moment’s. 
notice. “ It shall not cost you a thought,” 
he cried, “if you,can only bear up against 
the fatigue.” And then he gently thrust 
her into her room, as he heard the trader 
call loudly for him. ; 

“ Here, you, Barker,” said that ruffian. 
“* You’re due a month’s notice or a month’s 
wages. I give you the cash, and you can 
go as soon as you can get away.” 
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James’s heart gave a sudden bound. 
He knew by the offer that the money of 
the Portuguese had been accepted, but he 
managed to stammer out an expression of 
surprise at his own dismissal. 

‘ “You must see,” returned M‘Gibbon, 
“that I have done no trade here for 
months; and therefore I can’t afford to 
keep you, and feed you. The long and 
short of it is, I won’t; and the sooner you 
gothe better. No, I’ve no fault to find 
with you; but don’t you see, Jim, I’m 
pretty well ruined already by this d—— 
hole,” and he turned away. ‘ You can 
have a boat and the boys to take you 
where you like,” he added, turning back. 
And if you wish to go home, there’s a 
steamer calling at your old place in three 
days’ time. Eh, what do you say now?” 

A gleam of hope sprang up suddenly 
within James’s breast. One difficulty 
seemed almost dispelled —the difficulty 
of getting clear away. To conceal his 
joy, he pretended indifference to his own 
dismissal; and M‘Gibbon, evidently 
pleased at the prospect of getting rid of 
him so easily, invited him into his room 
to take a matabicho, or “kill the worm,” * 
and even went the length of informing 
him, privately and in confidence, that he 
had sold the factory and its contents to 
the Portuguese, and was preparing to 
leave the place shortly with his sister, 
which was the reason why James had to 

0. 
James made no remark, but swallowed 
his liquor, and said he would go and look 
out the boat-boys, and give them their ra- 
tions, so that they might be able to start 
when wanted. 

M‘Gibbon consented to this, and the 
two men parted on good terms, James 
longing in his heart to tell his late master 
what a dastardly coward he was. 

The journey from Donde to Kabooka 
usually necessitated the use of both boat 
and hammock: the boat for the first part, 
where it was difficult to go by land on ac- 
count of the bad character of the natives, 
who were treacherous ; and the hammock 
for the second part, some sixty miles from 
a solitary station, inhabited by a Portu- 

uese, where bearers could be procured. 
James would fain have gone altogether by 

and for the sake of the increased speed ; 
but he hesitated, for Margaret’s safety, to 
take the risk. Moreover it would be 
easier to get her away in a boat with him 
unperceived ; and he trusted to the start 
he might have before her absence should 


* The Coast expression for a drink. 
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be discovered, to reach his old factory in 
safety. He quietly summoned the head 
boat-boy. José, and bade him have his 
crew in readiness that night, and the 
heavy surf-boat hauled close down to the 
water’s edge, with mast stepped and sail 
bent; and to insure his orders being car- 
ried out, he gave him a piece of cloth for 
each of his boys, and several yards of 
saved list for himself, the last there was 
in the factory. He then stowed away in 
the boat’s locker with his own hands a 
little meat, some loaves of bread, a 
breaker of water, and a small keg of rum 
for the boys. Whilst he was doing this 
they came trooping down to the beach; 
and he gathered from their talk, and the 
alertness with which they got the boat 
ready, that they were as glad to leave 
Donde as himself. This, although they. 
were not natives of the place, was strange ; 
and he questioned José, who suddenly be- 
came cautious, and would not say more 
than that the captain, “Jimmy Jim” -- 
the name James went by — did well to go 
away. 

“Why?” asked James. 

José shrugged his shoulders, and a 
light came into his black eyes, but he 
only grumbled, “ Despacha, despacha, 
senhor.” And with this answer James, 
though puzzled, had to be content. It 
was so far lucky that the men were will- 
ing to go. 

All the following day M‘Gibbon did not 
stir out of the factory, much to James’s 
dismay, who apprehended a visit from the 
Portuguese and what his sharp eyes 
might discover. But as the hours wore 
on nobody came, and after his dinner the 
trader drew his chair close up to a table, 
put thereon spirits and water, and then 
proceeded to smoke in silence. He had 
not seen Margaret that day, nor had he 
once asked for her. 

In this way he sat for some hours by 
himself, during which James kept a dis- 
creet watch upon him from outside the 
door of the room, turning in his walk 
along the verandah so as to be able to 
eye him through the trellis-work of the 
upper part of the room without exciting 
his suspicion. 

But M‘Gibbon had none, and towards 
midnight his bushy red beard sank on 
his breast, the pipe he had been smoking 
dropped from his hand, and he sank back- 
ward in his chair asleep. After gazing at 
him for some minutes to make sure of 
him, James judged that now the time for 
flight had arrived. Before another sun 
had set it might be too late. Therefore 
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he went softly along to Margaret’s room 
and tapped gently at her door. She was 
ready, and opened it at once; and though 
she was pale and distressed with waiting, 
ames was glad to feel that there was that 
in her manner, as she put her hand in 
his, which betokened her resolution. He 
took the pillows and blankets from her 
bed and then hurried her down to the 
beach. José and his crew ata signal fol- 
lowed swiftly from the hut in which they 
lived, the impassive negroes luckily not 
taking any particular notice of the white 
woman, to whose presence they had be- 
come accustomed. Indeed they were too 
eager to be off. 

Of late the trader had sent away most 
of the factory servants, so there was no 
watch kept, and no onlooker saw the boat 
launched into the water that lapped upon 
the beach. James wished the moonlight 
had not been so brilliant, but the late 
storm had cleared the sky. 

He arranged the pillows in the narrow 
stern of the boat, and then, taking Mar- 
garet in his arms, carried her through the 
water. The boys then put their shoulder 
to the craft, and in a few seconds she 
floated, and jumping into her they gave 
way, Silently at James’s warning, but with 
a will, stimulated by his encouraging 
promises. 

Indeed, so smartly did the heavy boat 
start forward under their strokes, that in 
a quarter of an hour she was well into the 
neck of water that formed the opening 
into the sea, and James, looking back, 
could see no sign of life or movement 
upon the beach. So far he had been 
lucky, and had no need of the rifle con- 
cealed beneath the blankets. Lifting the 
latter, he folded them tenderly round his 
companion, and she looked up into his 
face and thanked him sweetly — by which 
he was more than satisfied. And now the 
boat, leaving the shelter of the bay, began 
to feel the huge masses of sea as they 
passed beneath her, and shortly the roar- 
ing of the surf along the open shore of 
the coast was heard, and the white-crested 
waves were seen tumbling and bursting on 
the beach. But the boat’s head was turned 
seawards, and having gained a sufficient 
offing, the lug-sail was set to a favorable 
breeze, as against a strong current run- 
ning to the north. For the rest of the 
night the boat made fair way, rolling to 
the send of the waves; but just at the 
first break of day, without the slightest 
warning, the mast snapped by the thwart. 
James roused the sleeping boys, cleared 
the wreck, and did his best to splice the 
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mast, but it had broken too short off to 
admit of a repair that would stand the 
pressure of the sail, so the boys unshipped 
it, and took to their oars, pulling a long, 
slow stroke hour after hour until well 
towards noon, when the sun being most 
powerful they laid in their oars, and ate 
greedily of the cassada meal and ground 
nuts with which they had furnished them- 
selves, washed down with a little water. 
James would fain have seen them eat 
something more substantial, for with the 
fall of the mast he had to depend entirely 
upon them for the further progress of the 
boat. He served them out a cupful of 
rum apiece, and they fell to work again, 
singing cheerily, as they rowed, a song 
led by José. 

But as the afternoon drew to a close, 
the vigor of their strokes, instead of in- 
creasing with the cooler air, died away, 
and James, distressed himself, could not 
help them. For the heat out on the 
smooth rollers, at first without shade, and 
latterly without a breath of wind, had 
been almost unendurable, and even Mar- 
garet, though she had been sheltered by 
the sail, which James had spread over the 
stern of the boat, lay pale and exhausted. 
Suddenly José cried, “ Olha, Senhor!” 
and pointed to the north-west, where, far 
away in the sky, and just above the hori- 
zon as yet, stretched a long’line of dense 
black clouds. 

It was a tornado, or rainstorm, coming 
towards them, and at any rate would give 
them relief; so they waited for it, the 
boat dipping its bows to the loud swell of 
the sea. On it came, increasing in size 
and obscuring the half of the heavens 
with an inky lining, and dotting the sur- 
face of the sea with little splashes of white 
foam, which were instantly beaten down 
by sheets of hissing rain. Rapidly it 
caught up to the boat, and for nearly half 
an hour nothing could be seen overhead 
and all around but the great black cloud 
and the white tops of the waves breaking 
before its steady rushing wind. Then 
the storm passed over to the south-east, 
having cooled the air and refreshed the 
crew, who resumed their oars. 

Towards the night, which was cloudy, 
they edged the boat near the low, barren 
shore of the part of the coast they were 
off, until the sandy beach, with the great 
rolling breakers, could again be seen. 
Then they cast a large stone, fastened to 
a rope, into the sea, which brought the 
boat’s head to the rollers, and she rode at 
ease. James did not hinder them, for he 
thought the position of the boat secure 
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enough, and the men were so utterly done 
up that they could row no more. 

Indeed, once anchored, they stretched 
themselves along the bottom of the. boat 
and along the thwarts, and became obliv- 
ious, wrapped in that deep sleep common 


to negroes. Towards midnight James, ! 


wearied, also fell asleep. How long he 
slept he knew not; but he suddenly be- 
came conscious that he heard Margaret’s 
voice, which made him broad awake at 
once. He looked over the side of the 
boat, and his eyes encountered a sight 
that made his heart stand still. By the 
light allowed by the clouds he saw that 
they were surrounded on both sides by 
breakers — great curling masses of water, 
whose crests shone phosphorescent and 
pale, and whose sides were moving sea- 
caverns, until they suddenly toppled over 
and dissolved in long lines of white surf. 
A kalemma, or sudden rise of the surf, 
had taken place with the wind, and the 
boat had drifted into too shallow water. 
It was a mere chance that right ahead of 
it there was more depth than on both 
sides; so that, while all around was white 
water, ahead the rollers as yet passed by 
it unbroken. 

James perceived that the safety of the 
boat was a matter of moments, and, hold- 
ing on to the gunwale of the pitching 
craft, crept forward and roused the crew, 
who leisurely taok up the stone and pulled 
ahead; and so sound asleep had they 
been, that it was not until a line of foam 
rose high right before them, and a roller 
trembled for a moment, and then burst, 
nearly swamping the boat, that they 
seemed to realize their danger, and gave 
way with all their strength. 

But so soon as they were out of the 
peril, and into deeper water, they shipped 
their oars, and prepared to let down the 
stone again. He was powerless to pre- 
vent them, but he resolved that the boat 
should not be allowed to drift again for 
want of watching, and when she was baled 
dry he sat up in the stern-sheets with one 
arm supporting Margaret. She had borne 
up bravely so far, but the last shock had 
been sudden; and when she chanced to 
look back at the wild seething sea behind 
her, which she had just escaped from, her 
heart failed her. - 

So the second night passed, and day- 
light, most welcome, broke again, when 
James set the crew to work, which warmed 
their stiffened limbs. He had hoped to 
make Cobra Grande, the point of the 
coast for which he aimed, and where he 
trusted to procure hammocks and bearers 
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for the land journey before the noon of 
the third day; but in spite of all the vigor 
the boys could put forth—and to the 
poor fellows’ credit they rowed most 
stanchly — hour after hour dragged away, 
and night had almost come again before 
the boat, after a brief struggle with the 
sea, buried its nose in the sand of the 
beach at the base of a great bluff, shaped 
in the fancied resemblance to the head of 
a snake. James left the boys by their 
craft, which they drew up on the beach, 
and gave them the remainder of the spir- 
its in the keg; and so pleased were they 
with the present, that they immediately 
forgot-all their past troubles, and set 
themselves down ina circle on the sand 
to finish it, oblivious of him and his com- 
panion. 

Owing to the increasing darkness the 
arrival of the boat had not been noticed 
by any one on shore, and when James 
entered the factory, which was situated 
round a corner of the great cliff that rose 
out of the sea, he found it tenanted by a 
single snuff-colored half-bred, with unmis- 
takable wool on his little round head, 
which he scratched sleepily, as he wel- 
comed James in Portuguese, evidently 
not exactly understanding where he had 
come from. 

But when this youth perceived Mar- 
garet, who had at first remained outside 
the door, his surprise knew no bounds. 
He leaped clear into the air with aston- 
ishment, and with difficulty recovering, 
stood gazing at her open-mouthed. 

So fair a creature, this poor half negro, 
half Portuguese, had never seen or dreamt 
of. 

And she was different from the brown- 
eyed, woolly-headed mulatto girls he had 
known in his rare visits to the town of St. 
Paul de Loanda, or even to the ivory- 
tinted, black-eyed Portuguese ladies he 
had seen in that city, as, lying back in 
their waxil/as, they passed him by in the 
streets. And, in truth, the three, as they 
stood in the lamplight of the rough wooden 
bungalow, made sufficiently distinct pic- 
tures. James, tall, brown-haired, and res- 
olute ; Margaret, pale and frightened ; and 
in the background the short, squat figure 
and dun-colored face of the half-bred. 
Never had he heard of the presence of 
the Englishwoman on the coast, and now 
she stood before him. 

James took him by the arm and shook 
him out of his trance, and then he became 
at once all hospitality. He bustled about 
and roused out all his servants, and 
quickly had the remainder of his late din- 
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ner put on the table — oily fried fish, oily 
fowl soup, and stewed fowls smothered in 
little round beans drenched in oil. He 
got out a jar of his favorite olives, and 
slipped them into a little basin of water, 
and with his own hands drew a large 
goblet of winho tinto, the best wine he 
had, from a cask that stood in a corner. 

As for the senhora proceeding on her 
journey that night, he could not hear of it. 
He should feel too much responsibility if 
he permitted it, — he should indeed. And 
he placed a plump, brown, and dirty hand 
in the bosom of his colored shirt, and 
bowed to the ground. 

But James gave him to understand that 
it was imperative that the senhora should 

o on, and that she would be much be- 

olden to him if he would procure bearers 
for her; and- Margaret looking acquies- 
cence in this, Senhor Pepe at once hur- 
ried outside, and after a while came back 
with the information that he had, much 
against his will, sent messengers to the 
native village for the bearers. 

Then he returned to the duties of the 
table, and, waiting on Margaret himself, 
pressed her vigorously to eat of all the 
oily little dishes, only pausing to gaze at 
her with such serious admiration, that she 
could not help smiling at him, when he 
would nod and laugh in reply, and drink 
glass after glass of the vinho tinto to 
her health. But James was all impa- 
tience, and now the shuffling of bare feet 
was heard on the soil outside the factory, 
and stopped suddenly at the door, and 
guttural voices rose on the night air. 
Then torn cloths were tightened as ra- 
tions were distributed by the Senhor 
Pepe, who disputed, argued with, and 
abused the bearers at one and the same 
time at the top of his shrill voice. At 
last, all preparations being completed to 
his satisfaction, Margaret lay in her ham- 
mock, her head pillowed on one of the 
little man’s own greasy pillows. 

There were six men to carry her, two 
at a time, and James was glad to see by 
the torchlight that they were all strong, 
full-grown bearers, fit for the long journey 
before them. Thanking the little half- 
bred for his kindness, and shaking him 
heartily by the hand, he swung himself 
into his hammock, and gave the order to 
start. As Margaret was carried past the 
senhor, she put out her hand, which he 
seized, and conveyed to his thick lips, 
bending low over it, and running beside 
her hammock as long as he could. When 
at last he relinquished it, he stood fora 
long while gazing at the lessening lights 
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as they flickered through the brushwood, 
and then he returned slowly to his soli- 
tary house in a state of profound dejec- 
tion. 

As yet all had gone passably well with 
the fugitives, and James congratulated 
himself as the cool night air swept against 
his face, and the tall grass rustled swiftly 
past the sides of his hammock, while it 
was borne along the narrow bush path, 
the bearers running fresh and strong 
under his weight. 

In this way the flight was continued for 
some hours, sometimes within sound of 
the sea, and sometimes diverging into the 
bush, until at last the party, after passing 
quickly through a native village, came to 
a halt on the bank of a broad stream, 
which flowed silent, dark, and treacherous 
between slimy mangrove-covered banks, 
and met the white surf about half a mile 
below where the panting bearers stood. 
On acleared space a canoe hollowed out 
of a great tree-trunk was drawn up, and 
a little inshore of it was the hut of the 
ferryman, who, awakened by the shouts 
of the bearers, came crawling out of his 
grass-thatched dwelling rubbing his eyes 
and quite stupid from sleep, until shown 
some cloth James had brought from Sen- 
hor Pepe, when he brightened up and 
consented to launch his craft without 
delay. Into it four of the bearers and 
James and Margaret got, and were slowly 
punted over, the current carrying the 
heavy and narrow canoe down the stream 
and quite near to the breakers before the 
opposite shore was reached. Then the 
ferryman returned for the rest of the 
men, who embarked in safety; but as 
they were in mid-stream, the pole with 
which the man punted snapped, and the 
canoe at once swung round with the 
stream. Then there was a wild shout for 
help from the men in the canoe to the 
men on shore; but the latter could do 
nothing. Nor could the men in peril aid 
themselves, for the hammocks with their 
poles had been taken over on the first 
voyage. The canoe drifted swiftly down 
towards the mouth of the river, and was 
almost at once lost to sight, and the cries 
of the men after a while were not heard. 
Though it was probable that they all 
swam ashore, yet not one of them was 
seen again on either bank of the river. 

By this disaster, then, at one stroke 
James lost two-thirds of the bearers, and 
had not any way by which he might re- 
place them, for he could not cross to the 
village, and he dared not stay until “4 
light to be seen from the opposite bank. 
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So he set out again with the remaining 
four men, but with a sinking heart. And 
soon he felt that they were not able for 
the task before them. The two who car- 
ried Margaret went lightly enough fora 
while, but his own boys almost at once 
began to lag wearily behind, and went 
slower and slower through the tiring long 
grass, studded with spiky palms and cac- 
tus-bush, until just before daybreak they 
came to a halt on rising ground, beneath 
a huge, stout-limbed tree, and cried for 
help to those in front. But this James 
would not allow, and jumped from the 
hammock, when the poor sweat-soaked, 
sore-footed creatures threw themselves 
on the ground at the foot of the tree, 
and lay there as if they never meant to 
rise. It was only the urgent necessity of 
the case — how urgent he did not then 
know — that made James threaten to use 
blows to them to get them on their feet. 

The men who carried Margaret, easily 
disheartened by this state of their com- 
rades, now pretended to show distress, 
and it was with many protestations and 
much unwillingness that they took the 
hammock pole upon their shoulders, and 
again went forward with her. James half 
walked, half ran, by her side, encourag- 
ing them, while his own men brought up 
the rear with his empty hammock. In 
this way another start was made, and the 
men kept going through the early morn- 
ing hours. 

They had now got upon a long curve of 
sandy beach, and James calculated that 
there were not more than a dozen miles 
between them and Kabooka, and by-and- 
by he fancied he could see in the distance 
the nearest headland of it standing out 
above the slight mist. But after some 
time, happening to look behind him over 
the long stretch of glistening sand, with 
its tracery of surf, over which they had 
come, he thought he saw certain black 
specks a great way off moving along. 
He clutched the arm of the bearer near- 
est to him, and bade him look also as he 
ran; and the long-sighted negro at once 
said the black specks were men, and that 
they carried a hammock. 

James said nothing, except to urge his 
men to go faster. He knew them too 
well to use violence to them at this criti- 
cal moment, for with their friends in sight 
they would simply have stopped short; 
so he cheered them by voice and gesture, 
even joking with them. Yet the black 
specks grew steadily, and within two 
hours could be made out quite distinctly. 
There were eight of them carrying one 
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white man. Consequently the bearers 
were changed so frequently that there 
was no chance of escape from them by 
flight, even if James’s men had not told 
him they would stop. To this he re- 
sponded by pointing to the headland, now 
quite clear, ahead, and promised to each 
man one hundred and fifty yards of Janno 
da costa (cloth of the coast) if he made 
yet another effort. As this offer was 
something great in its liberality they all 
raised a shout, and starting forward did 
their best to increase their pace, and for 
some short time the sand flew beneath 
their feet; but suddenly the effort died 
away, and they came to a dead stop com- 
pletely done. 

By this time the pursuers had come so 
near that their shouts were heard; and 
Margaret, who had hitherto lain quite 
still and silent, raised herself in her ham- 
mock and for the first time saw them. 
She divined at once who it was that fol- 
lowed, and whispering *“ Chaves!” clung 
to James’s arm. It was the Portuguese. 
There was no mistaking his figure and 
face as triumphant he rose from his ham- 
mock and ran forward gun in hand. 

Then James putinto execution the plan 
he had kept to the last. He called the 
two men who had carried him, and plac- 
ing Margaret in his own hammock he set 
all four men to the pole. “A casa! a 
casa!” (To the house! to the house!) he 
shouted; and the men, catching some- 
thing of his excitement and meaning, with 
one effort staggered away along the 
beach. 

The Portuguese had now come within 
fifty yards of the lad, who waited for him, 
and Chaves, seeing his advance barred, 
also halted, and the two men stood con- 
fronting each other, the black boys stand- 
ing well to one side of their master. His 
irresolution was but momentary, and sum- 
moning James in a hoarse voice to stand 
aside he again advanced. To this the 
lad responded by cocking his rifle and 
retreating slowly. His eyes were steady 
and his lips firm-set, and there was not 
the slightest sign of flinching on his face, 
which was slightly flushed. ‘ Guarda! 
guarda!” shouted the Portuguese, and 
brought his rifle to the present. All 
the natives fell flat on their faces on the 
sand. Both men fired simultaneously, 
and James. flung up his arms, staggered 
convulsively for a second or two, and fell 
a huddled-up heap on the sand. 

“ Ab!” shouted the Portuguese, as he 
ran forward. There was neither sound 
nor motion from his prostrate foe, and 
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stooping down he turned the body over. 
Then he thrust his hand beneath the 
rough shirt and withdrew it—it was 
bloody. After this he stood in the bright 
sunlight dazed for a few moments. He 
had not thought to kill the boy outright. 
But a quick revulsion of feeling seized 
him, and he spurned the body with his 
foot. Then he turned to call his bear- 
ers, but not one was to be seen. At the 
discharge of the firearms they had all 
run into the bush, and the only objects in 
view were the men who’still carried Mar- 
garet. Roused by the sight, the Portu- 
guese shouted for his slaves, and prom- 
ised to cut them in pieces if they did not 
come to him; but there was no response. 
Full of the fury of disappointment, he pur- 
sued the flying hammock on foot. 

But the bearers of it had by this time 
obtained a good start, and on seeing him 
coming after them gun in hand, increased 
their pace through sheer fright and des- 
peration, and he found he could not over- 
take them before they would make the 
headland of the bay where they would be 
in full sight of the English factory. Sohe 
was forced to turn back, and he sat down 
by the side of his hammock to wait. He 
knew his men would not go far into the 
bush on this strange part of the coast, and 
that they would return one by one when 
they found the danger past. As he sat, 
his fears for his own safety increased. 
Away close to the factory of the English- 
men he was in their power; but once in 
Donde, surrounded by his slaves, he 
could defy revenge, a | in that no man’s 
land laugh at justice, even if what he had 
done had not been in a fair fight. As 
these thoughts coursed through his mind 
with a sense of dread creeping upon him 
in spite of the fierce determination of his 
character, he cast a furtive look now and 
again at the dead body, unconscious that 
already the faces of his men were peering 
at him through the tall grass. 

Meanwhile the hammock that contained 
Margaret was carried across the bay, and 
drew towards the factory, and was seen. 
Moreover, the burden that it contained 
was noticed to be something unusual; and 
after a long look through a glass, one of 
the men in charge of the place cried out 
that it was a woman —a white woman! 
Upon this a tall, sallow-faced man took 
the telescope, and iooked eagerly through 
it, supporting it with trembling hands 
against a post of the verandah. All at 
once Monke, for it was he, gave a great 
cry, called to the servants to bring hima 
hammock and to the men beside him to 
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follow him, and sprang down the steps of 
the verandah into the sandy yard. He 
had been on the coast only a few days, 
and had returned before his leave had 
expired, on a matter that had surprised 
and pained him infinitely. 

When he met the hammock, Margaret 
summoned all her resolution and told him 
in a few brief words of the cause of her 
flight, of the pursuit, and of James’s peril 
away beyond the cliffs; and Monke, at 
the bare mention of the lad’s name, urged 
the men who carried him forward, leav- 
ing his two companions to look to Marga- 
ret. One of them did so, while the other 
followed the trader. 

On they went past the headland and 
along the shore; but much time had been 
lost, and when they saw the men the 
sought, the latter were already far ahead. 
With a feeling of disappointment Monke 
acknowledged to himself that, with the 
number of men he had, he could not over- 
take them. But what had become of 
James? Was the lad with the men away in 
the distance there? Then a native, who 
had been standing shading his eyes with 
his hand, sprang forward and pointed 
again, this time to something nearer, — 
something lying on the sand, —and they 
all saw it, and went towards it. 

As they approached, they knew that it 
was the body of a white man, and a thrill 
of dismay ran through them as the face 
became visible. With one loud shout 
they all rushed forward, Monke leading. 
He recognized it; he threw himself on 
his knees beside it; he clasped it in his 
arms; he tried to raise it; he supported 
its head on his breast; he called wildly 
for water! brandy! he chafed its palms 
between his own; and then, when he be- 
came conscious the life was out of it, he 
threw up his arms with one loud cry of 
“ James, James, my son!” 

He remained by the body, and would: 
not allow any one to touch it — motioning 
all away; and, in truth, his companion 
was too much astounded by the utterly 
unexpected discovery, and the vehemence 
of the grief displayed, to intrude upon 
him. Even the natives, stoical and in- 
different to the sight of death, were struck 
by the sorrow of the white man for his 
brother, as they thought, and stood apart. 
At last his friend ventured to approach 
him and to take the body from him, when 
the grief-stricken man rose and followed 
the party back to the factory. After a 
while he spoke, and told his friend how 
he had discovered, when in England, that 
the lad whom he had known on the coast 
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had been indeed his own illegitimate son ; 

and turning, he halted, and in a sudden 

accession of grief, made him promise to 

_ him his help and arms to pursue the 
ortuguese. 

Margaret’s grief was not less intense 
than that of Monke. She knew now that 
the poor lad who had died to preserve her 
had done so out of his affection towards 
her, and she threw herself beside the 
couch on which they had laidhim. There 
Monke found her, and gently raising her, 
looked into her face, and thenceforth the 
new love that both had begun to bear 
towards him formed a bond of union be- 
tween them. 

On the next morning James was laid to 
rest with the ensign over him. He was 
buried on the sea-slope of the southern- 
most bluff of the bay fronting the great 
ocean. All the head-men of the factory 
attended in solemn silence, and with a 
twinge here and there among them of 
regret; but death to them was simply the 
inevitable, and to be as quickly and easily 
forgotten as possible. Therefore, when 
Monke and his friend swept out of the 
factory gates with a strong body of bear- 
ers, they only stopped the games of 
chance they were playing with small cubes 
of wood on a square board for a moment 
to look after the departing party, and then 
with a shrug of the shoulders they re- 
sumed their play — the white men’s quar- 
rels were not theirs. 

All that day Monke and his comrade 
travelled along the seashore, and through. 
the grassy plains, and over the dark river, 
and arrived at Senhor Pepe’s house. 
The little man was astounded to learn for 
the first time what had happened, and 
wrung his little hands in grief, only bright- 
ening up when he found that the senhora 
was safe. To his credit he willingly told 
the Englishmen that Chaves had been at 
the factory, and the hour of his departure, 
and he placed his boats and boats’ crews 
at their disposal, though he knew he ran 
the risk of incurring the anger and re- 
venge of his countryman by doing so. 

Thus enabled to proceed without delay, 
and having the current in their favor, the 
pursuers entered the Bay of Donde by the 
night of the second day, Monke’s heart 
thirsting for revenge. It was just sucha 
night as that on which James and Mar- 
garet had left it, and apparently all was 
as tranquil on shore. But suddenly, as 
the boat passed on, a glare of light shone 
for a moment on a hilltop, and then shot 
up a steady stream into the still night 
air. 
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“What does that mean?” ejaculated 
Monke. 

“The factory of the Portuguese is on 
fire,” returned his companion excitedly. 
“ That is his; M‘Gibbon’s is to the right.” 

“Pull, boys, pull!” cried Monke, fe- 
vered by the sight. “And God grant 
that I may not be too late to punish him!” 
he exclaimed to himself, gripping his gun 
nervously. 

But quickly though the boat went 
through the water, the flames grew and 
spread, almost at once devouring the old 
cane-work of the house with a rapidity 
that showed it must have been set on fire 
in many places. Also the building was 
too far inland, and the boat too far off the 
shore, to allow any sound to be heard; 
and the fire shone red and silent through 
the thick fringe of the forest. 

But just as the boat touched the beach, 
the powder-house belonging to the factory 
blew up with a terrific roar. This had 
been situated some hundred yards from 
the main building, and its destruction 
surely showed that it had been fired pur- 
posely. The boat-boys were awed and 
cowed by the roar of the explosion and its 
shock; but the two white men rallied 
them, and led them with a rush up the 
hill and through the forest. They noticed 
as they went that from the spot where 
M‘Gibbon’s factory stood came neither 
sound nor light. 

As they drew near to the burning house, 
shouts and yells were plainly heard above 
the roar and crackle of the flames, whose 
light fell upon fully five hundred natives 
in the cleared space, some of whom 
crowded and fought round broached pun- 
cheons of rum, while others danced or 
reeled about the factory yard clad in all 
the fine cloths and shawl-pieces they had 
been able to pillage from the bales lying 
about, and adorned with strings upon 
strings of bright beads, which glittered in 
the fierce light. Many kept up a perpet- 
ual fusilade, loading their muskets with 
handfuls of powder from open kegs that 
lay strewed about. 

As a background to this stood the dark 
and silent forest, into which the more 
cautious and sober of the negroes were 
stealing with their booty and returning 
for more. So intent were all upon the 
spoil, that the approach of Monke and his 
band was not noticed; and not until the 
two white men stepped into the circle of 
light made by the flames were they seen, 
when there was an instant stampede on 
the part of the marauders into the forest. 
Two of them were captured, and dragged 
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on their knees before Monke, who had 
been driven back from the building by 
the intolerable heat; and on being ques- 
tioned at the muzzle of a musket, they 
told how the slaves and the villagers had 
combined to rise against the Portuguese, 
and having surprised him, had tied him 
to his bed and then set fire to his house. 

His cruelty had at last met with its re- 
ward. Monke, callous though he was to 
the severity of the fate that had befallen 
the man, could not help looking aghast at 
the house where the tragedy had taken 
place, and as he looked the roof fell in, 
and a shower of fiery particles rose up 
into the air, and the flames were dulled 
for a few moments, but only for a few 
moments. They shot up again fiercer 
than before. 

The revenge of the Englishman had 
been suddenly snatched from him, yet it 
was with no feeling of disappointment 
that the task had not been spared to him, 
that he turned to the forest. And now 
the little band had to look quickly to their 
safety, for with returning courage, the 
pillagers began firing their muskets, 
charged with slugs, as they advanced to 
the edge of the wood. 

Not wishing either to confront or harm 
the maddened creatures, Monke withdrew 
his men in the direction of M‘Gibbon’s 
factory, and sent two of them to search 
the house. They reported that it was 
empty, whereupon the party ran smartly 
along the beach for their boat, which they 
reached, the slaves following them down 
to the shore as if to cut them off; but 
. Suddenly they halted and turned back 
towards the Scotchman’s house. 

As the boat was pulled off shore, flames 
burst forth from the hitherto dark and 
tenantless factory. Of its owner nothing 
was heard or seen. Whether he was 
murdered, or whether he escaped from 
Donde, remained always a mystery. It 
was supposed, however, that he was taken 
inland by the natives, and there put to 
— by them, to prevent any tales being 
told. 

With the destruction of the two facto- 
ries, the Bay of Donde returned to the 
possession of the natives; for the houses 
were never replaced upon its shores, and 
the only craft to be seen on its placid 
waters are the canoes of the native fisher- 
men of the village, dotting its expanse 
with tiny specks. 

When Monke got back to Kabooka, he 
took Margaret under his charge and pro- 
tection; and though at first it went hard 
with him to look at her without thinking 
of his son’s death, yet as time passed, 
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that feeling passed away with it, and was 
replaced by the recollection that she had 
been the lad’s favorite; and it was for her 
sake that before long he gave up his 
charge of the factory, and returned to 
England. 

Margaret, on her part, was well aware 
of the feelings with which Monke at first 
regarded her, and she would fain have left 
him; but since he had not permitted that, 
she, mindful of her error, set herself to 
make him love her, and with such sweet- 
ness and success that the two became 
inseparable, and were known in the little 
country village to which they retired as 
father and daughter. This village was 
situated inland, far away from the sound 
of the sea, which was distressful to Monke 
and to the girl — for it reminded the one 
of his son, and the other of the days she 
had spent on the far off, lonely African 
shore. Yet, as time wore on, the mem- 
ory of the lad who had died on that coast 
became fainter and fainter with both, and 
at last, as at first, he was forgotten. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BAGHDAD ON THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY- 
** When thou haply seest 
Some rare noteworthy object in thy travels, 
Make me partaker of thy happiness.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Her B. Majesty’s Consul-General will re- 
ceive to-morrow morning, between the hours 
of seven and eleven, on the occasion of the 
birthday of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Empress of Hindustan. 


So ran a card handed to me on the 
evening of 23d May, just as the mail- 
steamer “ Khalifa ” anchored off the Bagh- 
dad custom-house, on the river Tigris. 


Hackneyed in business, wearied at that oar, 
Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit 
no more, 


I had left Bombay harbor, about three 
weeks before, under a strong impression 
that another season of work in the tepid 
heat of the capital of western India 
might easily prove the fatal “one year 
more.” It was of Calcutta, not Bombay, 
that a late venerable and facetious metro- 
politan used to say he always felt, in the 
rainy season —that is from June to Octo- 
ber —“ like a boiled cabbage.” But in 
Bombay too, the vapor-bath-like combina- 
tion of heat and moisture characterizing 
the same period is most trying to Euro- 
peans, producing in perfection the cafi- 
pleninm, languor, et expletio, described 
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by Petronius as so frequent among the 
luxurious and enervated Romans of his 
time. : 

An ocean steamer, one of the fleet of 
the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, had carried us across the Arabian 
Sea, touching at Karachi, the port of 
Sindh, perhaps indeed of our whole north- 
west Indian frontier. After passing 
through the Gulf of Oman, where it 
washes Beluchistan, we had entered, by 
the Straits of Ormuz, or Hormuz, the 
great Persian Sea, or Gulf, on the Persian 
margin of which stands one of those 
partly diplomatic, partly strategical posi- 
tions by means of which England senti- 
nels her Eastern empire, and holds piracy 
in check — namely the residency of Abu- 
shair. At the head, or northern end, of 
this gulf, the good ship had passed almost 
imperceptibly from the “salt-sea foam” 
into the Shatt-al-A rab, or river of Arabia, 
by means of which the blended waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates pour themselves 
into the gulf. After ploughing our way 
for seventy or eighty miles up this turbid 
and shifty current, the banks of which re- 
minded one rather of the Suez Canal, we 
had entered the Tigris, near the Arabian 
town and virtual seaport of Basra; ex- 
changing at the same time the ocean 
steamer for a river one of about five hun- 
dred tons — one of two which the firm of 
Messrs. Lynch & Co. are allowed, under 
a treaty concession of old standing, to 
keep afloat for the carriage of mails and 
cargo between Basra and Baghdad. And 
now, after a run of four days and three 
nights, the “Khalifa” had finished her 
task, without once falling foul of the river- 
bank, or scraping too often against a shal- 
low. At certain seasons steamers can 
run up the Tigris to Mosul, or about five 
hundred miles higher up than Baghdad; 
and country crafts, of course, are con- 
stantly plying between its upper reaches 
and the sea. But there is no mail or pas- 
senger service by water beyond Baghdad. 
The Turks send their letters vid Damas- 
cus to Bairut and Constantinople on 
dromedaries. The English consul-gen- 
eral also has made arrangements of his 
own for the carriage of his mails by the 
same route; and when the contractor is 
kept up to the mark, letters from Baghdad 
should be delivered in London about the 
twenty-second day. It is said the Be- 
dawin occasionally open a post-bag; but, 
on finding nothing in it except letters and 
newspapers, send it on again all right. 
Hence parcels of value have to travel 
from England to Turkish Arabia by some 
safer route than the Syrian desert. The 
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Baghdad custom-house thus forming the 
terminus of regular water communication 
between Asia and Europe v@ Turkish 
Arabia, a steamer, on reaching it, has only 
to blow off the steam, submit to the visita- 
tions of the ‘“*revenue-cads,” who seem to 
be pretty much the same all the world 
over, and prepare to start again in a few 
days for Basra. Far less agreeable an- 
chorages might be found than the Tigris 
in May, off Baghdad. The river lays 
aside just here its habit of winding, and 
forms a long, straight reach, broader than 
the Tweed at Berwick, on either side of 
which the capital of “good Haroun Alras- 
chid,” or Aaron the Just, in its modern 
form, is spread. Christchurch meadows 
without the Isis, gives but a faint idea of 
what Baghdad would be without its river. 
What springs in the desert are to the 
nomad, the purifying and oxygenating or- 
gans to the animal body, and the breezes 
of heaven to the human frame, that to an 
Eastern city is a volume of water running 
through it, as the Tigris runs through 
Baghdad. 

By this time the sun was about setting ; 
and the shimd/, or north-east wind, after 
keeping us cool all day, was beginning to 
blow. fresher and fresher, making the 
river sparkle all over as if every eddy and 
ripple were a mirror. A Turkish steamer 
or two was anchored near us; but the 
only crafts astir were a number of curious 
round boats or creels —some of them 
with six or eight passengers, and perhaps 
a horse inside, packed like figs in a drum; 
others carrying only a solitary sculler — 
workable, apparently, with a single oar 
with equal safety up, down, and athwart 
the current, and looking more like big 
birds’ nests being washed down by a 
spate than anything else. These, and 
multitudes of bathers and heavy fish leap- 
ing all round, as if angling had never been 
invented, and a bridge of boats, brisk 
with traffic, filled the picture with life. 
The further or right bank of the river 
was, evidently, not the fashionable one; 
and the houses of its inhabitants came 
straggling down to the water’s edge in a 
way which would have been mean, or even 
squalid, but for the noble screen of palm- 
trees in which they were wrapped. The 
buildings on the custom-house side formed 
a much better contour. Prominent among 
them was the house rented as the British 
consulate or residency, with its tall flag- 
staff; its quaint and many-latticed river 
frontage, as long as a street; its pleas- 
aunce, filled with orange-trees and myr- 
tles, stretching like a setting of emeralds 





between it and the water; and, above all, 
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its own little steamer, the ‘ Comet,” 
moored, in case of emergencies, under its 
lee. Both above and below the resi- 
dency, the houses of the chief European 
merchants showed themselves at a glance; 
and beside them, and overhanging the 
water, several large hans or coffee- 
houses — the hostleries and public-houses 
of Muslim cities — attracted remark, if 
only from the crowding faces, represent- 
ing almost every ethnological type in the 
world, which filled their unglazed and 
grimy windows. A little higher up the 
river sauntering groups of orderlies and 
messengers marked the sara, or block of 
buildings in which are the courts of jus- 
tice, and in which all public business is 
conducted. Next came the barracks, 
filled with the sound of brass bands and 
the stir of military life generally, and 
swarming with soldiers of strikingly good 
physique, dressed in Zouave uniforms of 
blue cotton; and, last of all, the palace of 
the wali, or governor-general of the 
Baghdad wé/diat or satrapy. And yet, 
with all its brave show towards the river, 
the city of the caliphs hardly at first sug- 
gests the idea of containing, as it does, 
a population of, in round numbers, at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
This is partly owing to its all standing on 
the same level, and partly to none of its 
bazaars being at right angles to the river, 
but all running parallel to, and with their 
backs towardsit. The architectural effect 
of its numerous churches and synagogues 
is almost lost, from their having no spires 
or steeples, or respectable frontages even. 
The tombs of prophets famous in Bible 
history, as well as those of kings and 
saints belonging to the more modern 
annals of Islam, are all in the environs, 
near where the city walls, now thrown 
down, used to be; while of the noble 
mosques inside the town, all that is visi- 
ble from a distance are the domes and 
minarets, some of them exquisitely col- 
ored, which, mingling with the flags of 
consulates and the chimneys of one or 
two government manufactories, shoot up- 
ward at frequent intervals through thick 
clusters of palm-trees. 

Far on in the evening as it was, the 
thoroughfares near the custom-house were 
all thronged like Cheapside, and with an 
extraordinarily picturesque admixture of 
races. Hundreds were taking life easily, 
lounging on benches outside the coffee- 
houses — smoking of course, and study- 
ing their correspondence, or perhaps dis- 
puting over some hard text in the Kuran. 
But a great mass of human beings was 
pushing onward in all directions, on mares, 
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or mules, or on foot; immersed in busi- 
ness, evidently, yet very tolerant of one 
another, in a high degree clubable, and 
free from any tendency to scowl or take 
offence. A man whose “house is his 
castle” is apt to turn rather sulky, once 
he is inside it, with the front door shut, 
and the curtains drawn for the night. 
But people who live much in the open air, 
and in the society of one another, acquire 
perforce different tempers, where only the 
minor rubs of life at least are concerned. 
Even religious bigotry seems to run any- 
thing but high in Baghdad. Under a 
traditional policy of toleration, Christians 
and Jews, Muslim and Pagans, though 
occupying separate quarters of the city, 
meet genially enough on most of the plat- 
forms of life; and indeed so much split 
up is each generic sect or persuasion — 
there being, for instance, at least five 
varieties of Christians in the town —that 
the Davie Deans and Johnny Dodds of 
Farthing Acre line of religious policy, 
however well it may answer still at Cabul 
and a few other out-of-the-world places, 
would be preposterous in Baghdad. The 
only disability under which the Christians 
of Baghdad, numbering about twenty-five 
hundred males, labor, is that they cannot 
be drawn for military service, and have to 
pay a special tax instead. It is said that 
a few years ago, when recruits were 
scarce, a large number of Christians 
offered to form themselves into regiments. 
This proposal was not at once rejected; 
but in the end cautiousness prevailed, 
and it was pigeon-holed. How different 
England’s policy in India, where subject 
races even more hostile to her, perhaps, 
than Christians are to Muhammadans, 
have been made to contribute so brilliantly, 
for a century and upwards, to the devel- 
opment of her prowess! Even as matters 
stand, however — that is, with Christians 
excluded from the army—there is no 


‘doubt that its Turkish Arabian districts 


are of the highest value to the Porte, 
from a military point of view; for the 
Iraki is in many respects a model soldier, 
of the old-fashioned kind, —all body and 
very little head; hardy, patient, and un- 
reasoning; and, provided he is fed and 
clothed, content to go for years without 
touching a piastre of ay. 

It is commonly said that there are no 
bugs in Arabia, the dry heat killing them 
all off; and certainly all the names given 
for the creature in Arabic dictionaries are 
either taken from the Turkish or manu- 
factured. Considering what a vast field 
for blood-suckers is Baghdad, and what 
myriads of this particular species are 
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constantly coming into it, if only from 
Bombay, in the boxes of travellers and 
pilgrims, what becomes of them all isa 
problem in natural history; anything like 
extreme heat, even supposing that to 
have the effect alleged, occurring only 
between June and September. Anyhow, 
it was a comfort to feel safe on that score 
at least in turning in for the night ina 
billet which, if there had been a member 
of the family in all Baghdad, looked as if 
it would have been sure to hold him. 
But morning brought the discovery that, 
if the bug was absent, he was represented 
by a sand-fly, with a body hardly bigger 
than a mite’s, a pair of wings like tiny 
sails, and a poison-injecting and blood- 
sucking apparatus of extraordinary cali- 
bre. Like Doctor Syntax, when the boil- 
ing water from Dolly’s kettle had decanted 
itself into his shoes, — 


The scalding torment in his feet 


soon made the half-dressed victim fain to 
pull off his socks and rub till the skin 
was raw in hopes of getting out the ven- 
om. Some even ascribe to this cause the 
singular ulceration of the skin to which 
natives of Baghdad, especially in child- 
hood, are liable, and which seldom fails 
to attack European and other strangers 
during their first year of residence. 
Either from the season when these sores 
generally break out being that when the 
date is nearly ripe, or from the scar left 
by them resembling that fruit in size and 
contour, they are commonly spoken of as 
“ date sores.” The number of people in 
Baghdad whose faces are more or less 
disfigured in this way frightens most new- 
comers. Hitherto the result of medical 
and surgical practice has gone to show 
that, on whatever constitutional, climatic, 
or external cause or causes depending, 
the affliction, like so many others, is best 
left alone. In the healthy it runs its 
course in about a year, sometimes only 
one sore appearing, but oftener a succes- 
sion of them. They are not painful or 
dangerous; and except when on tender 
spots, or on parts essential to locomotion, 
natives of Baghdad seem not to mind 
them,—one instance more of the eel 
growing used to skinning! 

The morning of the 24th was true 
queen’s weather —a violent shower dur- 
ing the night (far from common in Bagh- 
dad in summer) having brightened up 
everything. The bridge of boats, at 
best but rickety, from requiring to be 
taken to pieces when the river rises, 
was much blocked up with the ammuni- 
tion-mules of a detachment going out to 
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reinforce H.E. the Munir pasha or field- 
marshal commanding the Baghdad corps 
@’armée, who was then coping with an 
unruly tribe of Kurds towards the Persian 
frontier. The daily traffic, too, was in 
full flow; and what with the military z- 
pedimenta, and trains of peasants bring- 
ing in the produce of their fields and 
farmyards on the backs of donkeys, a num- 
ber of townsmen who were setting out to 
cross the desert, with their wives and fam- 
ilies packed on mules in paniers, had need 
of all their patience to save themselves 
from being hustled into the river. In- 
stead of dropping down the Tigris in a 
little round boat to the river-front of the 
British consulate, the route winding 
through streets and bazaars to its official 
entrance, in the middle of a narrow thor- 
oughfare, was preferred, for the sake of a 
first glimpse of the interior of Baghdad, 
and a sight perhaps of the house in which 
Sindbad the sailor related to the poor por- 
ter the history of his seven voyages. If 
one can fancy one of the narrower of our 
London streets partially roofed with 
arches of masonry; the front walls and 
windows of the shops removed ; the shoe- 
makers, tailors, and shirtmakers all ham- 
mering or stitching away on the pavement 
instead of in cellars or attics; the gin- 
palaces turned into coffee-houses; the 
wheel-traffic transferred to porters and 
donkeys; and lastly, the women, except 
those of the laboring classes, masked, 
and wrapped from crown to sole in shape- 
less volumes of silk or cotton stuff, — then 
he will have some faint idea of what a 
Baghdad bazaar is like at the present day. 
One or two shops more or less in the Eu- 
ropean style will perhaps be seen in it, 
notably a certain “ Magasin frangais,” in- 
tended for the diffusion among the be- 
nighted Arabs of tight boots, Parisian 
corsets, patent medicines, and all the 
unspeakable blessings of civilization, in- 
cluding perhaps, in a quiet way, a little 
French brandy.* And yet, on the whole, 
Baghdad seems in no danger for a long 
time to come of losing its personal iden- 
tity, so to speak, under foreign rule. Con- 
stantinople officials, imbued with the 
newest ideas, have been appointed at 
different times to the governor-general- 
ship of the province. One drtwo of these 
may even have belonged to the Philistine 
school of administrators, the tendency of 
which is to pull everything to pieces and 
put it together again on new and improved 
principles. But none of these have ever 
made much way at Baghdad; and the 
Ottoman government, in selecting the 
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seems, for the time being at least, to have 
accepted the conclusion that it is safest 
perhaps not to drive too fast in so outly- 
ing a province. At all events, the placing 
of an Arab of rank and learning, and of 
high local consideration, at the head of 
the Baghdad government, is a measure of 
so liberal a character that all must wish 
it success. 

The British consulate, when approached 
from the town, made but a poor show 
compared with its river aspect; being one 
of a row of grim enough houses, with 
nothing to distinguish it from them ex- 
cept the Indian sepoy on sentry at the 
open door, and a blaze of whitewash 
evidently just bestowed on itin honor of 
the day. Visitors were arriving fast, and 
arow of white riding-mules — their bod- 
ies fantastically decorated with red or 
saffron-colored pigment— were fastened 
with iron pegs to the wall opposite the 
entrance. Street-boys and beggars were 
mustered in force, and directing their 
special notice to a functionary of a very 
old-world kind surely, who was _ hieing 
along with a pile of scones under his arm, 
and singing out to the dogs of the town to 
come and be fed. “Yuazhzhinu lil kila- 
oi” — “ Heis calling the dogs to prayer” 
—cried a waggish Ajami, or Persian, as 
he passed. This irreverent sally raised 
a laugh all down the street, showing that 
the Baghdadi is not too “ good ” to relish 
a joke which, in Cabul or Bokhdra, might 
have led to bloodshed; and truly the 
shrill clear notes of the bread-carrier 
were a little like the sounds sent out a 
few hours earlier from the tops of the 
mosques. As for the respectable quad- 
rupeds concerned, they evidently took the 
dole as a matter of right, and, forming as 
they do the only representatives in Bagh- 
dad of republican ideas and institutions, 
were careful to come up in a body, and 
accept what was offered to them with 
every proper sign of independence. 
Might not a similar municipal regulation 
be tried in England, instead of muzzles, 
as a preventive of radies, the cost being 
met, say, by their worshipfuls dining to- 
gether once the seldomer every quarter at 
the expense of the town? 

_ The street-door of the consulate opened 
into a fine quadrangle shaded with trees, 
having all the principal rooms laid out 
along two sides of it on the upper story, 
with the post-office and other establish- 
ments on the ground-floor; and at its 
further end a second court —not, of 
course, exposed to view — which, if the 
occupant had been a Muslim, would have 
been jealously set apart for the ladies and 
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children. Just now the whole place was 
astir. The consul-general’s escort of 
five-and-twenty sepoys from the Bombay 
Marine battalion was under arms, waiting 
to pay the proper compliments to H.E. the 
wali. A number of bandsmen, courte- 
ously sent for the day by the local author- 
ities, were practising, in separate groups, 
different pieces of music. Here an Afri- 
can slave-boy, black as night, was pre- 
paring his master’s long pipe; there a 
group of consular servants, tall, handsome 
fellows, dressed in the livery of our em- 
bassy at Constantinople, superintended 
the brewing of coffee and shardat. Up- 
stairs, in a drawing-room looking out on 
the narrow street, and furnished partly in 
English, partly in Turkish fashion, the 
consul-general, —a lieutenant-colonel of 
the Indian army, — assisted by the resi- 
dency surgeon and the commander of 
the “ Comet,” was receiving his visitors. 
The dragomans and clerks of the consu- 
late, after having paid their respects, each 
after his own fashion, were being served 
with refreshments. One after another, 
the heads of the English, Swiss, and 
other European mercantile houses, and 
many of their assistants and emp/oyés, 
called. Then came the bishops and su- 
perior priests or teachers of the Chaldean, 
Latin, Armenian, and other Churches, 
several of them obviously men of intellect 
and study,—their faces chiselled over 
with the lines of thought, — whose good 
wishes for her Majesty were conveyed 
with all the solemnity and evzpressement 
of a religious ceremony. The Jews, of 
whom it is said there are at Jeast ten thou- 
sand males in Baghdad, were careful not 
to be unrepresented, — none perhaps prof- 
iting more than they from British protec- 
tion, in connection with their endless 
ways of money-grubbing. Visits of cere- 
mony were also, of course, paid by the 
consul-general’s three colleagues, as they 
are considered, —the consuls of France, 
Russia, and Persia. Not very many 
Turkish officials called, but as many as 
represented most departments of the mil- 
itary and civil services. Indians and 
Persians naturally mustered strongest, — 
some of them birds of passage, visiting 
the famous tombs of martyrs and worthies 
of Islam at Kazhimain and Karbala; 
others, persons of more or less political 
importance, who, however unable to stom- 
ach British rule in their native provinces, 
can nevertheless appreciate the prestige 
and security enjoyed by them as subjects 
of her Majesty resident in Baghdad. “A 
man’s tongue is his horse,” says the Arab 
proverb; and if so, at least half-a-dozen 
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coursers of different breeds and paces 
may be said to have been at exercise in 
that one room, — namely, English, Arabic, 
Turkish, French, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani. Theconsul-general evidently found 
it more than he could manage to keep the 
conversation mixed. John Bull, in par- 
ticular, showed his usual preference for 
his own vernacular, and his own topics, 
as well as for his own sofa or. corner. 
Gentlemen from the sara, or government 
offices, were full of talk about Egyptian 
politics. A man from Quetta had no be- 
lief in the evacuation of Candahar, and 
expected to hear of its reoccupation some 
day very soon by General Sir F. Roberts. 
The Persians were curious above all 
things about what the Russians were do- 
ing in the Merv direction; and all Islam 
seemed to hold to the opinion that the 
present condition of Ireland was due to 
the wrath of Allah at England’s having 
fallen away from her alliance with the 
Porte. The pity was that with such 
varied budgets on the ¢afis, Oriental cau- 
tion made every speaker confine himself 
as much as he could to his own language 
and group. At last, pipes and cigarettes, 
coffee, sharbats, and preserved fruits had 
gone their final round; the gong in the 
courtyard tolled out eleven o’clock En- 
glish, or 3.30 A.M, Turkish time; the band 
played “God save the Queen,” and the 
curtain feil. In the evening it rose again. 
The consulate was illuminated inside and 
out, both towards town and river. The 
band struck up afresh, and the consul- 
general entertained H.E. the wali, his 
consular colleagues, and a party of Euro- 
pean, Turkish, Persian and Indian guests 
at dinner. Her Majesty’s health was 
proposed by his Excellency in his native 
Arabic, in the most courteous terms; 
after which a similar compliment was paid 
by the host to his Majesty the sultan, and 
to the shah, the czar, and the French 
republic. 

Whatever political ends the day’s pro- 
ceedings may have promoted, toa stranger 
they suggested at one moment the great- 
ness, at another the difficulties, of our 
position in the East. Whena Muslim is 
asked to point to the miracle, or miracles, 
by which his prophet showed himself to 
be a “man sent from God,” his answer 
always is “the Kuran;” and similarly, 
though in a different spirit, do Asiatics 
often refer to the Indian empire as the 
miracle of England. We ourselves, it is 
true, do not look at it in the same light, 
but regard it, and with justice, as tue 
hard-won and well-consolidated product of 
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more than a hundred years of labor and 
victory, favored by a number of excep- 
tional features in the character of the 
subject races themselves. And yet how 
unmistakably have some of our greatest 
men shown, by the efforts which they 
have made to hem it in with defences, or 
at all events posts of observation, that 
their confidence in its stability was min- 
gled with a good deal of misgiving and 
apprehension. It is impossible to take 
even a casual view of this subject without 
thinking of the illustrious statesman 
whose death not long ago happened at a 
time so inopportune for England; and it 
may be worth noticing, before concluding, 
that during the brief period when the 
Gandamak Treaty seemed to promise 
the realization of the Beaconsfield policy 
in one highly important quarter, the cor- 
don of political outposts, so to call them, 
established, in connection with India 
alone, for the security of our eastern fron- 
tier as a whole, extended from Mandalay 
in the remote north-east, through Kat- 
mandhu in Nipal, Srinagar in Cashmire, 
Cabul and other points in Afghanistan, 
Khilat in Beluchistan, and Abu-shair on 
the Persian Gulf, right away to where 
Asia and Europe may be said to meet, 
politically, at Baghdad. Having to do at 
present only with the last-named spot, it 
is unnecessary to consider whether the 
dispositions now existing for the safety 
of our interests along the vast extent of 
country just indicated are adequate or the 
reverse. But with regard to Baghdad it 
is impossible to spend any time in it and 
fail to notice certain points of view from 
which it is highly interesting and may at 
any time become highly important, to En- 
gland. The further afield one travels, the 
more, on the whole, does it appear to him 
that what we have to apprehend in the 
East is, not so much this bugbear or that, 
as apathy and want of vigilance on our 
own part. Russia’s brisk and forward 
policy, when. contrasted with our own 
slowness of movement and laudable scru- 
ples against taking what is not our own, 
may naturally be driving one or two of 
her weaker neighbors, in appearance at 
least, to fawn upon her, and turn their 
backs on us; but this symptom should 
not be taken for more than it is worth. 
In order to gain the good-will of a State, 
it is anything but necessary to enter into 
very close relations with it, far less sub- 
ject it to domination in any form or de- 
gree. Macaulay has somewhere observed, 
that “even the mutual animosity of coun- 
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and a Muslim of the old-fashioned order, 
when compared with the animosity of na- 
tions which, morally separated, are yet 
locally intermingled; ” and the full force 
of this great natural law is probably being 
felt in Turkish Arabia by its present 
masters at this very day, notwithstanding 
the comparatively loose grasp which they 
have taken of it, outside at least of the 
larger cities. In the smaller towns of 
Arabia, the Turkish or Turanian gov- 
ernor, where one has been set up at all, is 
often more like a mere buoy floating, by 
way of a mark, on the water, than any- 
thing with actual functions to perform; 
while as for the boundless and trackless 
plains of which the face of the country is 
made up, their real masters, as is well 
known, are those mu!titudinous tribes of 
semi-pagan roamers, whose horses are 
objects of admiration and traffic in almost 
every part of the world. Whether these 
least civilized of the Semitic races have a 
future of their own yet before them, or 
are destined to be absorbed in other and 
less abnormal communities, is a question 
beyond the reach of,conjecture. The Ot- 
toman policy towards them, for the most 
part, seems to be one of subsidizing and 
conciliation. Titles and dresses of honor 
from Constantinople do not, however, ap- 
pear to fascinate them. With all their 
cupidity and love of money, when they 
can get it, they seem as jealous as the 
Scottish Highlanders were a couple of 
hundred years ago of the smallest at- 
tempt on the part of officialdom to convert 
their free and tribal state into a subject 
and feudal condition. Whena Bedouin, 
or even a Shamar, or a Montafik shaikh 
accepts the title of pasha, his people gen- 
erally begin to fall away from him, until 
in time perhaps he is ousted from his 
chiefship altogether, in favor of some 
kinsman of more conservative views. 
Whatever the future of these hardy and 
next to masterless nomads may prove to 
be, it is obvious that if ever during the 
next twenty or thirty years, the territory 
lying between the Persian Gulf and the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean 
becomes the scene of important military 
operations, the power knowing how to at- 
tach them, for the time being, to its cause, 
will secure for itself considerable advan- 
tages. In Turkish Arabia England is at 
all events jostling no one, and giving no 
offence or umbrage, except, of course, to 
the eye of downright ill-will and envy. 
Her status there evidently forms. an inte- 
gral part and necessary consequence of 

er ascendancy in Hindustan; but her 
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representative at Baghdad, though se- 
lected by the government of India from 
its own officers, works in the main under 
the orders of H.M.’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople — being considered as, strictly 
speaking, a consular, not a diplomatic, 
functionary, whose raison @’étre merely is 
the protection of British commercial and 
general interests, and of the persons of 
British subjects. 

Of all the many wants of Mesopota- 
mia, the want of money is perhaps the 
greatest; and a good deal of this seems 
to be poured into it both by India and 
England in the course of every year. 
The contributions sent annually from 
Lucknow, Hyderabad in the Deccan, and 
other, Shiyite cities, to the shrines round 
Baghdad, must amount in the aggregate 
to something considerable. A good deal 
is spent also by domiciled and pensioned 
Indians, and by pilgrims. Even more 
beneficial is the enterprise, as far as it 
extends, of European merchants. The 
date-harvest of the Tigris valley, for in- 
stance, might rot in part on the ground, 
but for the steamers which carry it to 
London or Bombay. The fleeces shed on 
the banks of the Euphrates are to a large 
extent woven into cloth in Yorkshire ; and 
although the people are too poor, and the 
system of government is too uncertain, to 
favor the production of surplus cereals, 
yet what Jittle corn Baghdad has to spare 
is always sure to be bought up by En- 
glishmen on the spot and exported. The 
way we have of associating with the word 
“desert” the idea of a sandy waste, like 
that traversed by the old van-route be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, often leads us far 
astray as to the aspect of Arabia gener- 
ally. Deserted it may be, in the sense of 
uncultivated and uninhabited, but not in 
that of uncultivatable or barren. On the 
contrary, its light, loamy soils are, as a 
rule, amazingly fertile. At certain sea- 
sons, vast portions of it are clothed with 
natural pasturages not to be excelled in 
Canada or New South Wales. Even its 
barest surfaces are often to be seen cov- 
ered with tiny verdure after the slightest 
shower. Its river-system is well adapted 
for works of irrigation of the small and 
useful kind. Speaking of the country as 
a whole, water is tobe obtained, and cul- 
tivation started, merely by the digging of 
a well. The time may arrive when all 
these things will be done. Meanwhile 
perhaps it is not outside the scope of 
creative wisdom that certain large por- 
tions of the world should, as it were, lie 
fallow till their turn come round, 





From St. Jamés’s Gazette. 
GEORGE HERBERT’S CHURCH. 
THE little church-door lies open wide, 
though it is a week-day (why do they not. 
lie open oftener for quiet people to step, 
in and muse a while ?); the autumn wind 
sighs gently among the yellow elm- 
boughs; the big drops from last- night’s 
shower patter slowly down with even plash 
from the tiled roof upon the ground out- 
side; and everything seems to harmonize 
with the peaceful mood that befits one 
who, turning aside froma morning stroll, 
sits and meditates in George’ Herbert’s 
church. There are some to. whom a 
church appears all the more solemn and 
impressive because they stand in it alone,: 
the solitude carries more of religious sug- 
estion with it than the crowd of assem- 
led worshippers could ever do. For 
such as these, our English churches are 
too often closed at the very time when 
their refuge is needed most. They are 
open only on the days and at the hours 
when all can come alike; they are shut, 
when the passing wayfarer would fain 
step in and use the sacred building left 
by the charity of our forefathers g@ccord- 
ing to the fashion wherein alone he can 
use it to his own best advantage. Per- 
haps some of us would enter oftener if we 
could always enter when and how we 
liked. All men’s moods are not the 
same; and in George Herbert’s church at 
least we may quietly reflect that quiet re- 
flection is no small worship, too, in'its own 
way. a ate 
As you go to see Bemerton Church you 
leave behind you the tapering spire of 
Sarum, the quiet close, the old gorid 
streets, the gabled houses, and you turn 
westward along the flooded Wiley, by 
roads overhung with mellow autumnal 
foliage, till you reach a sleepy hamlet by 
the swollen riverside. Beyond, the low 
range of chalk downs bounds the river val- 
ley: in front, the woods of Wilton gleam 
crimson and primrose yellow in their dy- 
ing hues: close by, the modernized par- 
sonage still bears a quaint old inscription 
above its simple lintel. —— right, a 
tiny church, built of «aw flints in rude 
courses, invites you with its open door, 
and you enter — perhaps hardly knowing 
or remembering that this is George Her-. 
bert’s last resting-place. But whether 
you know or not, there is an air of holy 
calm and restfulness about the place that 
draws you in to seat yourself on one of 
the little rustic-bottomed chairs for ten 
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minutes’ retirement from a busy world. 
What a place to retire to, and what a sea- 
son for retirement! The fall of the year, 
as men commonly called it in George 
Herbert’s time, is full upon us: the tints 
on the leaves, the drops dripping slowly 
from the wooden porch, the mist floating 
in the air, all blend together with the 
quiet awe ofan empty church to carry 
one’s mind away from the stir and bustle 
of a too active age. If you want to feel 
as George Herbert felt, come away here 
on such an autumn morning as this. Call 
yourself what you will, Churchman or 
dissident, Anglican or agnostic, if you 
cannot feel the deep peacefulness of that 
little country altar, and the native holi- 
ness of that immemorial site, you have not 
the soul and root of the matter in you. 
And if you can, you have. 

A little further up the side-road that 
leads to Wilton, the admirers of George 
Herbert have raised a great brand-new 
white’ church for the weekly parish ser- 
vices, in honor of their favorite poet. It 
is a pretty enough bit of modern archi- 
tecture; but there is nothing at all about 
it that harmonizes in any way with the 
place or the person. It stands on higher 
ground, overlooking the river, with closely 
shaven lawn and trim gravel walks; 
while its humbler predecessor ‘nestles un- 
obtrusively ‘in the low-lying abandoned 
churchyard, making little pretence to any- 
thing more than a few old decorated win- 
dows and a pretty-Early English font. 
Yet those who raised the new building 
have unconsciously secured the best and 
truest monument to George Herbert by 
leaving his own little church as a sort 
of unaltered memorial, a quiet relic of 
the seventeenth century surviving undes- 
ecrated. Nor that the old churcli is by 
any means neglected; skilful hands have 
adorned its low arches with emblems and 
ornaments which perhaps to Herbert 
himself, moderate Churchman as he was, 
might have smacked of Babylon: but who 
could quarrel now with these graceful 
symbols of reverent care which men of 
to-day have fixed upon the walls that 
come down to us intact from worshippers 
dead and gone centuries ago? Half-dis- 
used now, the old church with its open 
door yet remains a refuge and haven for 
quiet souls as they pass by; and as one 
sits resting limbs and heart therein one 
can better understand the-world and the 
times which produced such men as George 
Herbert. 











